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BACCHUS AND BURNS. 


‘Tue most unobserved tokens of progress are 
often the most genuine. While the vote of 
constituencies and the decisions of Parliament 
turn on the fortunes of a great cause, the 
dinner table guest is a truer barometer of 
that forward movement which, under the 
name of the Temperance Reform, is blessed 
or banned according to the antecedents of 
those who utter it. Lady Jeune has recently 
given us her opinion as an expert on the 
wane of wine drinking. As might be ex- 
pected, this takes two forms; the heavier 
wines having become unfashionable, and 
sitting at table after the ladies have left 
being of brief duration. But the most 
striking token of the growing tendency 
towards total abstinence is the improved 
method of celebrating the birthday of 
Burns. It is safe to assume that the 135th 
anniversary of his natal day whom Scotsmen 
love to call the ‘ ploughman, comrade, bard 
of Ayr,” let loose less wine and whiskey than 
has been witnessed on a similar occasion at 
any earlier date. The more defective we ure 
ourselves, the easier it is for us to imitate 
the defects of those whom we admire. On 
this principle, the kith and kin of “auld 
lang syne” imagined that they honoured 
their greatest national poet in proportion to 
the amount of liquor drunk upon his birth- 
day ; and were oblivious to the fact that by 
this kind of celebration they did but per- 
petuate in the universal memory that which 
the great genius would have wished his 
brethren to forget, ‘* Occasional hard drink- 
ing is the devil to me; against this I have 
again and again bent my resolution, and 
have greatly succeeded. ‘Taverns I have 
totally abandoned : it is the private parties 
in the family among the hard drinking 
gentlemen of this county that do me the 
mischief” are Burns’ own words; and he 
wrote when pressed to share the liquor that 
was going, 
« There's death in the cup—sae beware ! 
Nay, more, there is danger in touching.” 

We know too well that he wrote drinking 
songs, but there is hardly a picture of the 
debasing pleasures of drink so impressive 


us his well-known lines from “Tam o’ 
Shanter”; 
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“ But pleasures are like poppies spread, 

You seize the flower, its bloom is shed ; 

Or, like the snowfall in the river, 

A moment white, then melts for ever.” 
It is well known that the home of Burns 
was once a public house, but that it was 
purchased as a national memorial and has 
long been totally divorced from the traffic in 
strong drink. In like manner, with tho 
growth of Temperance sentiment, the Burns 
festival has changed from the Bacchanalian 
orgie of a generation ago to a wholesome, 
reputable feast ; and, better still, in many 
countries—-notably America, and to some 
extent in Great Britain—a Burns Concert 
is now taking the place of the “ drinking 
bout” of a less enlightened period. Even in 
the benighted age in which he lived, the 
poet separated many a beautiful Scotch air 
from the debasing words with which it had 
been unequaily yoked, of which, perhaps, the 
most illustrious example is that most pathetic 
of all Scotch songs, “John Anderson, my 
Jo.” 

It is a delightful feature of the recent 
celebrations that, even as the poet’s home 
has been swept and garnished from its former 
ill-favoured associations, so his character and 
work are being dissevered in the public mind 
from those convivial habits which belong 
rather to the age in which he lived than to 
any special evil tendency in himself. ‘The 
poet who gave us what is now known as the 
“Marching Song of the Democracy,” “ A 
Man’s a Man for a’ that,” hada soul attuned 
to freedom, worship, and brotherhood ; and 
we all know that the genial heart is too often 
mated with the head that alcoholic drinks 
most easily beguile, for men of most brain 
grow dizzy first. The epitaph prepared by 
the Bard of Ayr for his own tomb is one of 
the most eloquent, pathetic, and conclusive 
Temperance addresses ever penned— 

“Is there a man whose jadgment clear, 

Can others teach the course to steer, 

Yet runs himself life’s mad career, 
Wild as a wave ? 

lfere pause—and, through the starting tear, 
Survey this grave. 

“The poor inhabitant below 

Was quick to learn and wise to know, 

And keenly felt the social glow, 
And softer flame ; 


But thoughtless follies laid him low, 
And stained his name.” 


ne Penny Weekly. 


O 
as now; its power to perceive, appreciate, 
and celebrate what is God-like in man was 
never so great ; and because this is true, tho 
name and fame of Robert Burns will in tho 
widening future, as begins already to be truo 
in the brightening present, be wholly associ- 
ated with those great watchwords, never 
more clearly uttered than by him, that are 
lifting humanity upward into the light of Goud, 
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SAFE MOORINGS. 
AN INTERVIEW WITH AGNES WESTON, 


A BEAutTIFUL breezy day with bright sunshine, 
the “ three towns” nestling in the valley, the 
undulating green hills surrounding them, and 
the blue sea stretching away beyond. Such 
was the morning when I set out to visit Miss 
Woston. Evon the streots of Devonport looked 
cheery as wo drovo through tho crowded 


MISS AGNES WESTUN. 


thoroughfares and noted here and there the 
trim figures in the naval uniform that told of 
the life that forins so great a part of the interest 
of tho placo Close to tho great dockyard 
gatcs we stopped before a splendid building of 
imposing proportions, the fine plate - glass 
windows filled with china vases, plants, and 
other bright, attractive ornaments; while on 


The brain of the world was never so clarified | the coloured glass were depicted ships and naval 
cf ps 
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devices. “To the Glory of God, and the Good 
of the Service” is the legend carved on the 
stone in the smallest building which adjoins this 
larger and finer structure, and which was the 
original Sailors’ Rest where all the work began. 

On entering, we find ourselves at once in the 
restaurant and coffee bar, splendid in its pro- 
portions, attractive in its fittings, in the bright 
cleanliness and the excellence of all its appuint- 
ments The spotless marble tables, the great 
semi-circular bar with gleaming coffee cans and 
appetising viands, all tell of the care bestowed 
in every detail, and speak eloquently of the 
possibility of making temperance bars attractive. 
‘We were, however, soon shown into Miss Weston’s 
private room—a pretty, homelike parlour with 
books and photographs that spoke of a taste 
cultivated and refined, and many indications of 
tho ceaselessly busy round of work that 
characterises the life of the mistress of that 
great home. 


boys.’ 


THE SAILORS FRIEND. 

I found Miss Weston, however, willing to 
give her time to reply to my numerous questions 
with the cordial geniality that has won her the 
love of that great body of men to whom she is 
known as the “ sailors’ friend.” 

“ You have a wonderful work here,” I said ; 
“although such a remark must appear banal to 
you, it is the thought uppermost in my mind, 
and I must express it.” 

“Yes,” answered Miss Weston, “it is 
wonderful the manner in which it has grown. 
A few years ago we had but one small house ; 
we were wedged in between public-houses, and 
fronted by public-houses, but gradually I was 
able to buy them up, and also to buy up the 
licenses, and then I got the whole site, and now 
this place stands where three of the worst 
public-houses and dens of infamy in Devonport 
formerly existed. You see, it faces the dock- 
yard gates; it is tho first building that greets 
the blue-jacket when he comes on land, and 
that is a wonderful power for good or for ill.” 

“ You have, I suppose, an immense quantity 
of men always passing through ?” I said. 


SOME ADVANTAGES OF TEMPERANCE. 


“It is remarkable,” answered Miss Weston, 
“even in ordinary times—I mean,” she added, 
«when the squadron is not here or the naval 
manceuvres are going on. Every night we have 
men sleeping on improvised beds in almost every 
room. We have sleeping accommodation for 
almost 400, but it is not nearly sufficient, and 
we must enlarge it at once. We take them in 
drunk or sober,” she said, and then, with a quiet 
smile as though the remembrance was very 
vivid, she added, “‘ we have such scenes here, 
sometimes at one o’clock in the morning ; they 
come to fetch me, and I am generally able to 
secure order. ‘Mother,’ said a burly blue-jacket 
to me, ‘I’m sorry that you should see me like 
this, but I’ve been keeping my birthday, and 
had a lot toomuch. You'll forgive me, mother, 
and look it over” I felt that I could have 
looked it over more easily but for the fact 
that he had confessed to keeping his birthday 
more than once during the past fortnight. 
However, I was thankful to feel he was at least 
safe from the perils of the streets. At twelve 
o'clock every night that bar will be filled with 
men. It is the greatest boon to them to have 
such a place to come to, for no one knows the 
awful temptations that surround a sailor's life 
on shore. Yes,” she continued, in answer to 
my inquiry ; “the temperance work has grown 
amazingly. You can imagine how much, when 
[tell you that ono out of every six in the 
Royal Navy is now a tectotaller. Those who 
do not believe in our principles are forced to 
admit what teetotalism has done for the men. 
When Lord Charles Beresford was here some 
time ago, selecting the crew for the Undaunted, 


soldier. 
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he, of course, gave the preference 
good moral character, 
d he said to me afterwards, ‘I 


fine physique, 
and skill; an 
found, Miss Weston, they were nearly all your 
It is universally recognised now that 
men rise quicker in the service ; 
the petty officers are mere boys, 


they are promoted 


the temperance 
indeed, some of 
but they push on so fast, 
directly.” 
HELP ASHORE AND AFLOAT. 

« How do you stand with the authorities, Miss 
Weston, as regards your work P 

“They are very good to me,’ 
“they recognise that my work 
men, and they allow me personal 
facilitate the success of the cause. For instance, 
meetings are not permitted on the ‘ men of war,’ 
but I am always free to hold them, and I can 
get five or six hundred men together at any 
time, and on the training ship Impregnable 
often 1,000 boys. Again, my papers 
sent all over the world are franked offi 
you can see how that assists me. 
Afloat,’ and the letters I send that have been 
called ‘ Bluebacks,’ have a circulation of over 
A seaman said to me the other 
day, ‘ When I carry your letters round, the men 
throw down their Lloyd's or their “ Deadwood 
Dicks,” or anything else they may be reading, 
‘Give us each one, chum, we all 
”? The Royal Naval 


’ she answered ; 


privileges that 


half a million. 


and they say, 
like to read those little chaps. 
Temperance Society is organised on every ship 
throughout the Royal Navy; there is not a 
vessel without teetotallers, and the most 
numerous are on the Queen’s yacht, where they 
are, of course, picked men. ‘ I do wish her 
Majesty would sign the pledge,’ they say to me, 
these simple-hearted sailors, ‘ it would be such 
a splendid thing for the temperance cause. 

“In the foreign ports is anything done on 
the lines of your Sailors’ Rests? ” I said. 

“Yes,” answered Miss Weston, “ there are 
the same sort. At Gibraltar, Malta, 
Australia, Vancouver, and Halifax. 1 
heir being officially connected 
with this institution, as I cannot supervise 
them ; but I have helped them with money and 
advice.” 


places of 
in Japan, 
do not believe in t 


THE FIRST LETTER. 

“How did you begin the work?” I asked, 
always anxious to get to the first cause. 

“T began,” answered Miss Weston, “ by 
writing a letter twenty-six or twenty-seven 
(I have been here twenty years) to a 
I was working then with a mission for 
soldiers. He was on his way to India on board 
the Crocodile, and I had been asked to write 
to him. He read this letter to the sick-berth 
steward, and the man said after he had listened, 
‘You soldiers are fortunate. What would I 
give to receive such a letter as that, to feel that 
anybody cared enough to write it! I wish the 
sailors had such a friend.’ 
answered my letter, he told me of the steward’s 
comment, and I was glad to write to him also, 
and thus by degrees I obtained the names of 
others and my personal work for sailors began. 
I knew the sick-berth steward under the name 
of George Brown, but I afterwards learned, 
however, his real name was Dorokantt ; he was 
a Pole, and when he left the service the Liver- 
pool Medical Mission engaged him. He did so 
well that some of the Liverpool merchants sub- 
scribed to send him to America and gave him a 
full medical training. That man to-day is Dr. 
George Dorokantt, head of the Medical Mission 
in New York.” 

THE RIVAL HOUSES. 

“ We had difficult, uphill work at first,” said 
Miss Weston, “ but nothing is accomplished 
without that experience. 
hated us; our very presence in the midst of evil 
dispelled darkness, and they knew it.” 


years ago 


When my soldier 


The public-houses 


we 


I looked at the strong, kindly face, and I felt 
that the motherly heart that had reached out 
to the boys in the service far away from home 
and gentle influences, had accomplished a work 
which like every other was only perfect through 
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The conversation drifted into another channel, 
and Miss Weston spoke of the temperance work 


“I believe in specialists,’ she said, “ we want 
them, but I feel the great necessity for all 
coming into touch in order that our work may 
keep fresh and vigorous.” We talked on awhile 
about the social questions that affect women, 
and it was cheering to find how sympathetic 
was this great-hearted woman with the wider 
movement. She asked with much solicitude after 
Miss Willard. Miss Weston is a superintendent 
of the World’s Women’s Christian Temperance 
Union for Work in the Navy, and the great 
interest she showed in the American fleet 
demonstrated her cosmopolitan sympathies. 

“‘T must show you the premises,” she said, 
on rising, for I was already apologising for the 
length of my visit. 
£10 IN COPPERS. 

We passed out through a charming reading- 
room opening into the bright hall where the 
Gospel Temperance meetings, services and 
concerts are held, into 
As Miss Weston explained, ‘sometimes we 
have seven to eight hundred boys; a week 
spent £10 here in coppers. They 
come trooping here on Thursdays and Sundays. 
Last year 2,000 signed the pledge. The Duchess 
of Edinburgh when she was here said this was 
the most interesting part of our work. She 
used to go in and out among them and talk to 
them as they sat round their tables.” 

From there we went to the bath rooms. No 
Hydropathic Establishment has more delightful 
convenience, and the luxury is much appreciated. 
The accommodation has to be extended, for the 
men wait in rows for their turn to come, to 
occupy one of the charming little bath rooms 
with hot and cold water, and spacious lavatories. 
Lockers for the men’s clothes and possessions 
were next shown us, 
where several men were reclining on the different 
sofas after the night watch. The petty officer’s 
bright club room, the small bed-rooms set apart 
for their use; and then the long rows of 
“cabins,” as they are called, with an excellent 
spring bed, a small wash stand, chair and 
looking-glass, bright texts and pictures on the 
walls. On almost every door a small brass plate 
with a touching inscription tells of some heart 
that was glad to commemorate one whom it 
would see no more till the sea gives up its dead, 
by bringing brightness into the lives of others. 
Cheery, inviting, exquisitely clean and with 
nothing of the dreary scrubbed-up look of an 
institution, the Sailors’ Rest is the model of what 
such a place should be; a home in the truest 
sense of the word, with a mother’s touch on 
everything and a mother’s love through all. 
We visited the cellars, with their harmless 
contents, rows of bottles of anti-burton, said by 
Miss Weston to be the favourite drink at the 
bar; the well appointed kitchen, and noted the 
special arrangements for filtered water. All 
betokened the personal supervision and care 
daily given by Miss Weston and her untiring 
coadjutor, Miss Wintz, and, as I pressed her 
hand at parting, I felt that to have seen so 
splendid a result of a life’s labour was a stimulus 
to fresh endeavour and braver work. 


IsABEL SoMERSET. 


boys’ room. 


More reading-rooms 
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SHOULD THE Y.M.C.A. AND Y.W.C.A. 


BE AMALGAMATED ? 
BY FREDERICK A. ATKINS, 


Elitor of “The Young Man,” “ The Young 
Woman,” ete. 


nx they should, and I will tell you 
a. In the first place, the present divi- 
Men and women meet 


why. 
sion is unnatural. 
together in churches, restaurants, railway 


carriages—why, in the name of common 


sense, are they to be separated when they 
wish to attend a class, listen to a lecture, or 
sit in a reading-room? Secondly, it would 
save expense. One large, successful institu- 
tion would cost less than two small struggling 
ones. ‘Thirdly, the refining influence of 
female society would be an immense benefit 
to the City youth, and pleasant opportunities 
would occur for the formation of healthy 
friendships which would lead to happy 
marriages. Fourthly, the Y.W.C.A. is 
much more successful than the Y.M.C.A. 
—its membership in London, for instance, is 
nearly twice as large—and the Y.M.C.A. 
would benefit by its superior energy and 
common sense. 
THE MARRIAGE OF THE ASSOCIATIONS. 

Mr. Stead says that the first influence 
with which young men should be surrounded 
is the influence of good women. ‘“ Every man 
who is cut off from the intimate friendship 
of women is a man who is more or less 
delivered over to the devil. I think it would 
be a good thing if the Young Men’s Christian 
Association could marry the Young Women’s 
Christian Association, and so form an asso- 
ciation which would be as natural as the 
family.” Mr. Stead has always been in 
favour of my proposal for the amalgamation 
of the two associations, and has advocated 
the reform with characteristic courage and 
perseverance. 

I really fail to see that the suggestion is 
quite as dangerous and revolutionary as some 
timid people seem to think. The loneliness 
of young men and women who are earning 
their bread in great cities to-day is absolutely 
distressing, and nothing could be more truly 
kind and Christian than to bring them 
together in happy and wholesome associa- 
tion. Of course, Y.M.0.A. officials will 
regard this as very terrible, and for them 
Mr. Stead has this parting shot—“ To judge 
from the way in which some good people 
talk, you would think that if they had been 
God Almighty they would have had all the 
boys born in one family and all the girls born 
in another, but somehow the Creator did not 
fix it up in that way, and I think we ought 
to show some respect for His judgment.” 


DIFFICULTIES OF THE LOVER. 

Here is another fact which seems to me 
worthy of serious consideration. 

At present thousands of youths in our 
great cities have to do their love-making in 
the streets, There is no help for it. Suppose a 
young man whois living in a dreary London 
lodging or in a barrack-like house of business 
meets a girl who is in similar circumstances. 
He loves the girl (for, thank God, committees 
cannot stifle love, with all their fossilised 
regulations and wealth of red tape), and 
naturally desires to see her as frequently as 
possible. What is he to do? He cannot 
visit her home, for it is in Yorkshire; he 
cannot ask her to his father’s house, for it is 
in Cornwall, They can sit in the park 
if the weather is fine—which means that 
they may possibly meet twenty or thirty 
time a year, In the winter they tramp the 
streets; when it rains he takes her to a 
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second-rate café, and pays exorbitant prices 


for stewed coffee and stale cakes; so they 
waste money, catch cold, suffer countless 
discomforts, and nothing but the radiant 
brightness of a new affection hides the 
hideous darkness of their life. 

COURTSHIP MADE EASY. 

Now suppose my suggestion is carried 
out, and the two Associations are amal- 
gamated. No more weary walking of the 
streets, no more standing at windy corners 
to say a lengthy and reluctant farewell, no 
more expensive and indigestible suppers, no 
more deathly colds. Now the young man 
who wishes to meet a girl friend can take her 
to the Younc Peopie’s CnristiAn Assocta- 
TION. They can listen to music in the cosy 
drawing-room, take a cup of coffee in the 
restaurant, hear a lecture, read a book, 
attend a class, or spend a pleasant hour 
amongst the magazines. Surely it is im- 
possible that such a reasonable suggestion 
should be ignored any longer ! . 


Early proofs of the above article were sent 
to various leaders in thought and action, 
with a request that they should favour us 
with their views on the subject. We publish 
below a few of the letters already received. 
Others will appear next week. 

I.—Rey. Siras K. Hockina. 

I have never yet been able to discover any 
valid reason why the two Associations should 
be kept apart. Every argument worth con- 
sidering points in the opposite direction. 
There is nothing in nature, or religion, or 
custom, or common sense, to support the 
present division. If in our temperance 
organisations, our Sunday - schools, our 
churches, our social and philanthropic enter- 
prises, men and women can work side by 
side and shoulder to shoulder, what earthly 
reason can there be for keeping the sexes 
apart in our Christian associations? It would 
be just as absurd to have one church for 
men and another for women, as to maintain 
the present arrangement in our Christian 
associations. Surely the young women would 
be none the worse for associating with young 
men, while I am quite certain our young 
men would be all the better for the refining 
influence of young women. The man who 
can see evil or danger in such an arrange- 
ment is to be pitied. ‘‘ Evil be to him who 
evil thinks.” The wonder to me is the 
proposal was not made before, whilst a 
still greater wonder is, that when made, it 
was not taken up at once and carried into 
effect. As far as my experience of 
Y.M.C.A. goes, I believe such an amalga- 
mation as that proposed would be fraught 
with unspeakable gain and blessing. And I 
sincerely hope—in the interests of the young 
men at least—that the union will be speedily 
effected. 


II.—Rev. C. F. AkeEp (or LiverPoot.) 

I agree entirely with Mr. Atkins. I 
generally doagree with him. Iam glad that 
he has secured as much of your interest as 
is indicated by the prominence you are giving 
to his article. I hope that his proposal will 
have your advocacy, and that something will 
come of it. The present arrangement is 
simply silly. You remember how Charles 
Kingsley used to blaze about the it credible 
folly of parents who sent their boys and girls 
out to get their courting done in dark lanes 
and along the country roads. You remember 
how puzzled he was to the day of his death 
by the demonstrated lunacy of a convention 
which forbade a decent man to visit a modest 
girl under the protection of her father’s roof. 


continuing membership. 
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How much wiser are we to-day in Liverpool 
and London, and the centres of the world’s 
life, than were the yokels of Devonshire when 
Kingsley taught! Present arrangements 
are impolitic, cowardly, dangerous. Amal- 
gamate, by all means. 

IIl.—Rev. J. Rein Howarr. 

My heart is with Mr. Atkins, and yet my 
head sounds a halt. If it were an abstract 
question, such as, Should a new Society, 
offering such advantages as he indicates, and 
which are so urgently needed in this big city, 
be formed ? then, without a moment’s hesita- 
tion I would say, Certainly ; and the sooner 


the better for both the morals and the 


manners of the young. But when it comes 


to a question of uniting two societies already 
existing, started and built up on distinctive 
sex lines, then the position is not so simple. 
If the young people only were to be con- 


sidered I would say at once, break down the 
middle wall of partition and let the family 
feeling and the family tone be a reality and 
not a mere platform platitude. But there 
are the parents: they were born before us 


and have therefore priority of respect. If 
such a union as is suggested, and as, in itself, 


is so desirable were made, many of these 
would prevent their sons or daughters from 
It is all very well 
to say this would be Mother Grundyism. It 
would be; yet it would be an important 
factor in the case. Much good has often been 
hindered by steps being taken before the 
parties most concerned have had time to be 


enlightened. Let Mr. Atkins keep to his 


views ; I know he is mad upon them, and my 


prayer is that he may bite all round, for at 
heart he is right. 
however, it seems to me that the only 
hopeful thing to do for the next ten years 
is to start a new society on the lines he 
suggests. In the end, 1 am convinced, it 
would quietly absorb both the Y.M.C.A. and 
the Y.W.C.A. — without the friction. It 


As a practical question, 


is needed, it is right, it will come! 
IV.—Mr. (tkorGE WILLIAMS, 

I admit the force of many of the argu- 
ments which Mr. Atkins urges why the 
Y.M.C.A. and Y.W.C.A. should be amalga- 
mated; but to this question, like all others, 
there are two sides, and many strong reasons 
might be adduced in opposition to Mr. 
Atkins’ proposals. Speaking personally, I 
have not thought to a conclusion upon the 
subject, and am unable, therefore, definitely 
to express my views. I may say, however, 
that [ am as deeply interested in, and soli- 
titious for, the welfare of young women as I 
am for that of young men, and I rejoice 
equally in the prosperity and usefulness of 
each Association. 

V.—Rev. J. Guinness Rowers. 

The Rev. J. Guinness Rogers regrets that 
he does not feel himself in a position to pro- 
nounce an opinion upon the question sub- 
mitted tohim. He has no abstract objection 
to the union of the two Associations, but he 
feels that this is just a case in which every- 
thing depends upon details. The measure is 
so opposed to the instincts of numbers, that, 
in his judgment, it would require a very strung 
case to be made out before it would be wise 
even to entertain it. The discussion itself 
requires to be approached with great caution 
if injury is not to be done to hoth Associa- 
tions. 

ViIL—Rev. Avex. Connetn (Regent Square 
Church). 
Mr. Atkins’s suggestion is practically new 


to me, and I should not care to commit 


myself hastily to a definite opinion. No one, 


however, can gainsay the urgency and pathos 
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healthy expansion of social life among the 
numerous class of shop assistants, from which 


I suppose in large measure the Y.M.C. A. and 


Y.W.C.A. are recruited. Let me congratu- 
late you on your new start with THE SicNat, 
and wish it unbounded success. 


A CLOISTERED BOHEMIA. 


BY ANNIE E. HOLDSWORTH. 


V.—Tue Dream AND THE REAL. 


For a long time after Jean had left him the 
editor sat staring at his untouched letters 
and manuscripts, his idleness condoned by 
that indefinite suggestion of heather which 
the presence of Jean had brought into the 
office. She herself was not unlike the heather ; 
dark, and strong, and hardy, with innumer- 
able spikes of character, and blossoms of 
purple passion. She was passionate, he said 
to himself, and would be strong as a woman 
of the north where she loved or hated; 
but she was only an undeveloped girl. Yet 
she was more than a girl in years—twenty- 
four she had appeared to be when he first 
saw her; but she might be younger. Yes, 
she was certainly younger, he said, remem- 
bering the timidity with which she had fled 
from his glance. At the memory he smiled, 
enjoying the situation. And yet he regretted 
that he had frightened her away. It was a 
pleasant thing to look into her eyes, and to 
call up the spirit with which she had 
responded to his remark on the pines. Strange 
that he should have talked soto her! The 
paths he trod were far indeed from stars, and 
the steep hill-sides and heaven-pointing 
ambitions. And he had trodden those paths 
for twenty years. 

This girl was ambitious, too. She was 
impelled onward by love of her art, and the 

ursuit of literature—a modern woman's 
ideals; not the ideals of the kind of women 
he admired. He had told her love was a 
higher thing than literary success; yet he, 
of all men, had little cause to believe in 
woman’s love. 

He smiled bitterly. What cause had he 
to believe in love of any kind? 

And yet he believed in woman—in spite of 
all, his faith in womanhood was unshattered. 
He glanced round his den, as if in search of 
something he had missed, the light in his 
eyes grown cynical and sad ; and care out- 
lining the mouth that had smiled so kindly 
on Jean a short time before. 

He had appeared young and boyish when 
he talked to her. Now he was a man on 
whom life lay heavily ; who had long passed 
the milestones of youth. He looked back on 
that far country through the atmosphere of 
his life in London. He saw the little Scottish 
manse among the pines, and felt again the 
crude ambitions of a rugged boyhood. 

The difficult ideals of those early years 
were close to him once more; and the stress 
of struggle nerved him as of old to endurance 
and eflort. With eager feet he climbed steep 
ways, spurning poverty, for the sake of the 
books he craved. 

His college days, when he had lived sparsely 
in an attic in Aberdeen, shamed his pros- 
perous career. His wholesome griefs—the 
death of father and mother, his loneliness, 
his stern education—these things ennobled 
his past and flashed a light over his present 
of easeful labour. 

There had been nothing in those years to 
which he could not look back with a proud 

content. But neither content nor pride 


of the case he presents, and every wise 
Christian worker would rejoice to see a 


puckers of amusement. 
lassie,” he continued, ‘ but she has never felt. 
When she has lived her own love story, she 
will make a different denouement from this. 
She does not know human nature if she 
thinks a man’s love—or a woman’s either for 
that matter—would stand such a strain and 
not break down. No, no; she must alter the 
end of this story.” 

His glance lingered with amusement over 
the manuscript. 

Suddenly the door opened, and a man 
came in. He propped his stick in the corner, 
balanced his hat upon it, sighed heavily, and 
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touched the later years when success had 


been assured and life had smiled upon him. 
His glance, 
memor 


turned again to the present. 


The fresh atmosphere had faded from the 
room. His den was once more dingy with 
prosaic sameness ; the desk was shabby and 
were bursting with 
soul-wearying manuscripts. The carpet was 
strewn with letters and envelopes, escaped 
from the overflowing waste-paper basket at 
his side. The hearty drudgeries of success 
ent. The ideal that for 


worn, the pigeon-holes 


were everywhere evi 
an instant had poised itself on the real had 
taken its flight as swiftly as it had come. 


Nothing remained of his mood but a roll 
he had been 


of Jean’s manuscript, at which 
looking before she came in. 


He took it up, and, with a new grasp of her 


rsonality, he read it again. 
When he had finished he drummed on the 


table. 


“Curious little story this. Powerful 


situation, powerfully treated,” he said to 
himself, ‘Exactly the view I would expect 
a girl like that to take of such a subject. 
Her conservatism will be bolstered up by the 
Ten Commandments, and the religion that is 
hereditary tendency. But a few months of 
town will alter the aspect of things for her. 
There is enough fire in her to set the tinder 
blazing ; it is only that the flint has not yet 
struck it out. 
She knows how to write, and will come to the 
front one of these days.” 


I must keep my eye on her. 


the smile lighted up the whole of his face, 
changing the lines of care into sudden 


threw himself into the nearest chair. 


“ Anything stirring outside?” Allison 


enquired. 
“ Gorgeous accident at Ludgate Circus.” 


“In time for next edition ?” Allison asked, 


all at once alert. 
“ Setting now,” his visitor answered. 
“That’s all right. What was it?” 
“‘ Long story.” 
“We don’t publish serials,” the editor 
yawned.” 


‘You might do worse. By Jove! this was 


worth seeing. Drunken hag coming along 
Farringdon Street, train of boys after her, 
policeman discreetly looking anywhere but in 
her direction. Presently she trips up, and 
falls in the mud, blubbering because she can’t 
get up again. Huge enjoyment of the young 
scamps, who don’t help her. All at once a 
young woman bears down upon them, sweeps 
the rascals aside, and lifts the drunken 
wretch, holding her up to steady her. Sud- 
denly the old girl turns upon her with the 
choicest name in her vocabulary. I thought 
it would have knocked the girl down. She 
was a decent sort, with a good face, and she 
went quite white; but she didn’t lose her 
pluck while she dispersed the boys—and she 
kept hold of the old girl, who made for the 
Circus. AH at once the woman broke 
from her, and dashed out among the horses 


——— 


looking backward, probed a 
from which he shrank. He roused 
himself, shook off the past, and resolutely 


He smiled, and 


“She’s a clever 
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under the bridge, where she fell just under 
the nose of a ’bus. I shut my eyes, for, after 
all, you don’t want to see a thing like that. 
— The woman gave a big yell, high 
above the shouting, and I felt pretty queer, 
I can tell you. Then I got into the crowd, 
and saw what had happened. A policeman 
had the woman, but the girl was mixed up 
under the wheels. . . Got a cigar, old 
man ?” 

“What about the girl?” Allison asked, 
sharply, handing him his case. 

The man bit off the end of the cigar before 
he answered. 

“She had swung out to save the woman 
and had got her from under the horses’ heads, 
but she couldn’t save herself. They lifted 
her up and carried her into the pub. I only 
waited to hear if she was dead before I came 
on here and got my copy in. By the way, I 
picked this up in the pub, and, seeing it was 
addressed to you, I brought it on with me.” 
He drew from a pocket an envelope which 
he passed across to the editor. 

Allison examined it curiously, and recog- 
nised among tbe mudstains that defaced it 
the curiously illegible handwriting of one of 
his contributors. It was an instant or two 
before he remembered whose writing it was. 
His own name was on the envelope. 

“ Hilloa! Miss Forrester was in here a 
while since. She must have dropped it as 
she went out,” he cried, breaking the seal. 

“How in the world did it get into the 

ub.” 
: There was nothing in the envelope but a 
card on which Jean’s name and address were 
written. Allison stared at it a moment, 
and then he sprang to his feet at a sudden 
thought: “ What kind of girl was it that 
got smashed up?” he cried. 

“ Nice girl—countrified, tall figure, clever 
face. Do you know her?” 

“She wrote that sketch in last week's 
Budget,” said Allison, putting on his coat. 
“T must go and see what has happened. 
You thought her badly hurt, didn’t you?” 

While he talked he found his hat. His 
face was white and set beneath his business- 
like air. His mind had leaped to the 
certainty that it was Jean who had been 
injured. 

The other man sprang up. 

“Tl go with you. Yes, she’s hurt; I 
don’t know how seriously. She fainted, I 
fancy. Rare chance that it was I picked up 
that envelope.” 

‘«¢ When did it happen ?” 

“ An hour ago—not more. Icame along 
immediately. Wish I had thought of the 
note before.” 

“Confound your long-windedness,” said 
Allison, sharply, by way of thanks. 

But when they reached Ludgate Circus 
and enquired at the King Lud they were 
told that the young lady had been taken 
home in a cab. Her name was Forrester. 
She lived somewhere near. 

A hansom was standing at the door. Into 
this Allison sprang. 

“Keppel Street Chambers, Bloomsbury,” 
he called to the driver. 


Among the many works of the Salvation Army 
there is one which is of special interest to women. 
That is the steam laundry at Maury Road, Stoke 
Newington. Here some thirty women and 
girls are employed, taught a business, and given 
a chance in life. It is both a“ bridge of hope” 
and a ‘‘ way out” for deserving women by means 
of honest employment. All the girls are under 
skilled superintendence, and the work done by 
them is well spoken of. Vans will call at houses 
for the linen, and the tariff will be sent on receipt 


of a card. 
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PSYCHICAL RESEARCH. 


BY RT. HON. A. J. BALFOUR. 


ecent meeting of the Ps chical Society, of 
which be is President, the Rt. Hon. A. J. Balfour 
said : The facts which Mesmer discovered are 
utterly denied by the whole medical faculty, 
whose duty it should have been at least to in- 
vestigate these phenomena. That Mesmer 8 
theories would not bear the test of investigation 
did not exonerate scientists from the error of 
totally neglecting his actual discoveries. While 
many ate of opinion that scientific men have 
shown a bigotry in this particular case, which 
was on the face of it discreditable, I do not feel 
inclined to pass any such verdict upon them. 
They were occupied with other things ; each age 
has its own problems, and during the past century 
all the sciences outside the restricted sphere at 
present under discussion have been recon- 
structed from top to bottom. The laws relating 
to light and heat, the conservation of energy, 
geology, biology, the whole theory of evolution, 
have all changed since the time of Mesmer. At 
this point the lecturer raised the question as to 
whether the man who was “‘ ahead of his time” 
could really render the services to his fellow 
nen that he was popularly supposed to do, 
stating it as his opinion that “if neither he nor 
the people to whom he spoke could make use of 
his advanced ideas, then they were practically 
useless.” . . . But the time to study the more 
occult phenomena had now come. There are 
certain well attested facts that do not naturally 
fit into the framework of the sciences. These 
facts await explanation and investigation, and it 
is the duty of science to aid us in investigating 
them. 

UNSCIENTIFIC SCTENTISTS. 


The scientist, however, shrinks from the 
overwhelming obstacles which face him in the 
shape of fraud ; he is too prone to impatience at 
the irregularity of the results obtained in these 
researches. If he places nature in the witness- 
box, he knows nature will not fail to tell the 
truth, so he takes up the unphilosophical 
attitude that because he cannot put his phe- 
nomena into a retort, and always get the same 
results, they ara, therefore, unworthy of serious 
consideration. . . . 

Abnormal half-completed senses, sporadic 
by-products, as it were, of natural selection, seem 
to indicate that had the instincts of our ancestors 
been of a different kind, had the line of our 
evolution gone in a different direction, we might 
have become possessed of another set of faculties; 
and it may be that in abnormal individual cases 
we come across faculties which, had it been 
worth nature’s while, might have been normally 
developed, so that these phenomena which now 
seem occult would have appeared as simple to us 
as things we now perceive with our ordinary 
senses. This theory of imperfectly developed 
senses is, however, not quite enough to account 
for all the phenomena with which we have to 
deal. 


UNEXPLAINED FACTS. 


We seem to come across facts which, if they be 
well established—and they appear to be well 
established—can by no amount of squeezing or 
manipulation be made to fit into any of the 
interstices of the physical world. We seem on 
the threshold of a whole set of the laws of 
nature which do not appear to harmonise, are 
not in drawing, do not fit in, so to speak, with 
the ideas of scientific men as regards the laws 
of the universe. 

There are ‘‘odd” facts (scientifically odd) 
which are more baffling and of incomparably 
greater magnitude than any of the dramatic 
stellar tragedies which astronomers have wit- 
nessed, . . . Telepathy—glibly as some may 
talk of it—cannot be fitted in to any known and 
acknowledgei view of the universe. Whether 
this telepathic action is equal in all directions, 
(in which case it should act from the centre and 
must diminish as it gets further from the centre); 
whether telepathy bears any relation to the laws 
of gravity ; whether it is possible to communicate 
with intelligences not endowed with any such 
physical organism as we have ourselyes—these 
are some of the all-absorbing questions whose 
investigation would be greatly furthered by en- 


priated her earnings. 


wicked laws. 
earnest told the judge, but with the caution not 
to let the child know that sho had repeated to 
him what the child bad said, ‘Taking his daughter 
on his lap Judge Cady drew from her the plan, 
and then explained that if she did cut the laws 
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listing the best experimental ability that we can 
command. 

Although we have neither the proper physical 
senses nor the appropriate means, it does seem 
that we may yet be able to prove that outside 
the world, as we have been in the habit of 
scientifically conceiving it, there does lie a 
region beyond, not open indeed to scientific 
experimental observation in the same way as 
such observations are made in the physical 
world. But it will at all events be some gain to 
have shown—not as a matter of speculation and 
conjecture, but as a matter of ascertained fact — 
that there are things in heaven and earth beyond 
the philosophy of the most scientific, so far as 

sience has yet solved the secrets of the world. 


ELIZABETH CADY STANTON. 


HOW SHE GAINED PROTECTION FOR 
WOMEN. 


BY SYDNEY DILLWYN. 


Littte Mistress Elizabeth Cady, of New York 
State, was the daughter of Judge Cady, who 
having retired from the bench had resumed the 


pace of law. His office was attached to his 


ome and his motherless daughter often found 
her way into her father’s law office, where she 


gradually began to take an interest in his cases. 


Many of these concerned the wrongs of women, 
and she would entreat her father to protect the 
women. In reply he would explain to her that 
he could not, because of the law. She made him 
show her the laws in the books, and their 
injustice greatly stirred her feelings. 

At length one day her former nurse, who had 
married, told the child a long story of her 
sufferings from a drunken husband who appro- 
Much excited, the little 
girl ran after her when she had left and told her 


not to trouble, for she would “ fix it all up.” 
She would pretend a headache next Sunday, 
and when all had gone to church, she would with 


the scissors cut out of the law books all those 
The nurse secing that she was in 


out, or even burned the books, it would not help 
matters. In reply to her question as to how 


then women’s wrongs could be righted, he 


explained that it was only by changing the laws, 
and that the State Legislature alone could do 
this. Little understanding it all, but with the 
injustice burned into her soul, she vowed that 
when she grew up she would have this wicked 
law changed. For this purpose, at about twenty, 
she went to the New York Legislature, sitting at 
Albany, the capital of the State. It happened 
that at this time—in the thirties -there were 
many thrifty Dutch farmers who had grown 
rich, and who were grieving that the dowries 
given to their daughters were wholly subject to 
their dissipated husbands. To see their hardly 
earned money thus spent in free living was an 
insupportable grievance to the thrifty old 
Dutchmen. Miss Cady easily obtained their 
assistance, and, after long effort, she secured the 
passage of a Jaw, giving married women separate 
and uncontrolled ownership of their own pro- 
perty. 
AFTER FIFTY YEARS. 

From that time Elizabeth Cady Stanton has 
laboured untiringly through fifty years, with 
her voice and her pen, in the cause of the rights 
of women. She has lived down the reproach of 
an unpopular cause, and seen the realisation of 
just protection to women, and this is largely 
attributable to her efforts. The women of this 
decade have entered into the labours of these 
early advocates of the enfranchisement of their 
sex. Through an amount of abuse, attack, and 
ridicule now inconceivable, they laboured, in 
season and out of season, sometimes wisely, 
sometimes unwisely, but always with the elo- 
quence of profound feeling. 

I. nas been remarked that eloquence is cheap 
among reformers. It is not strange that, all 
aglow with the sense of wrong, abolitionists, 
advocates of the rights of women, temperance 
lecturers, speak with the burning eloquence of 


delight in the greatness of their aims ? 


deep conviction. Agitate! Agitate! Epucate ! 
is the lesson to be learned from the accomplish- 
ment of reforms. Good people are often con- 
servative and slow. hey need but an 
awakening, an arrest of thought, for their pur- 
poses are right. Half waked up, even saints 
are cross, but get them fully awake to an over- 
looked injustice, and they will thank you and 
join in opposing it. The world is ruled by 
words. Talk of reform till you are hoarse, Get 
well and talk again. 

We build the tombs of the prophets, those 
who brought to us the deliverances which we 
now are enjoying ; but are any casting stones 
to-day at the reformers whose honoured tombs 
shall be built by the next generation, and by 
those who, after opposing them, shall then have 


entered into their labours! Dead fish swim with 
the current. 

accomplished, 
property rights of women. 
people among us snecr and say hard things of 
those a little in advance of them, who are strug- 


We all go with reforms already 
the abolition of slavery, the 
But do any good 


ling against the current of the surviving in- 


justices to women, of dying feudalisms, and 


ancient social laws? Do we overlook — the 
small unwisdoms of earnest reformers and 
Or do 
some look with a magnifying glass at their fail- 
ings, and with reducing glass at their greatness ! 
Let each reader honestly read his own heart 
and life and make the application personally. 
We make none. 

_An aureola, even if unseen by some, is upon 
the heads of the reformers, who sacrifice popu- 


larity, time, and means with no hope of per- 


sonal advantage. To them we can say: Happy 
are the cyes that see what ye see, and who hear 
the words that ye hear; who see plainly the 
future good through all the clouds of prejudice 
and opposition ; who, by faith, hear the thanks- 
giving of the future for things that as yet are 
not. Such are, in a true appl.cation of the 
words, saved by faith, and will save multitudes 
by their faith, the substance of things hoped 


for. 


“ Down the dark future, through long gencrations, 


The sounds of wrong grow fainter, and then 


cease— 
While like a bell, with solemn, sweet vibrations, 
I hear the voice of Christ say, l’eace.” 


Mrs. Longshore Potts, M.D., who is delivering 
lectures to women at the Polytechnic, is a strony 
advocate for teetotalism. Among the lantern 
views exhibited there are some showing diagrams 
of the stomach in its natural condition, the 
inflamed stomach of the moderate drinker, also 
that of the drunkard. Mrs. Potts explained 
the evils of alcohol, and besought mothers not 
to allow children to touch drink in any form. 
She stated that alcohol burnt the internal 
organs and shortened life. 


*  € 


To those who live in the country and have 
little opportunity of shopping in London, and 
yet who often sce in advertisements tempting 
articles about which they are anxious to enquire, 
Mrs. Armytage has recently issued a circular 
offering to undertake commissions for ladies 
living in the country or abroad, to make 
purchases, send patterns, and otherwise under- 
take that arduous duty we call “a day’s 
shopping.” For one guinea a year this burden 
can be transferred. Mrs. Armytaye’s address 
is 29, Lower Belgrave-strect, W. 


Tee 


The National Health Society, 53, Berners 
Street, in which all women especially are bound 
to be interested, have arranged a course of Lent 
Lectures. Dr. C. G. Shelly will speak on the 
Feeding of Schoolboys or Girls. | Another 
subject will be ‘‘Infant Mortality.” Sir 
Douglas Galton will speak on “ House Sanita 
tion,” Dr. Arthur Newsholme on ‘ Diphtheria 
in the House,” and Dr. Solomon Smith on 
“Home Precautions for the Prevention of 
Consumption.” The final lecture will treat of 
such homely but important themes as the Tea, 
the Coffee, and the Chocolate of our daily con- 
sumption. 
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*.* The first edition of our Monthly Supple- 
ment was sold out on Saturday. A _ second 
edition is now ready, and orders are being executed 
without delay. 


EDITORIAL NOTES. 


The McKinley Tariif is throwing a great 
number of persons out of work in the iron and 
tin-plate works in the valleys of South Wales. 
We have received a pitiful letter from the 
Honorary Superintendent of the Undenomina- 
tional Christian Mission, describing the conditions 
of affairs, and pleading for funds for men and 
women who are starving. For twenty weeks 
the Mission has given one meal each day to the 
children of Pontymoile and Pontnewydd, and 
four meals a week to parents; but it is in 
urgent need of funds, which should be sent to 
Mr. R. Cory, of Cardiff. It is such facts as 
these which show the immorality of Protection. 
Nothing can be economically right which pro- 
duces such results. 


On Monday night the House of Lords con- 
sidered the Commons’ reasons for disagreeing 
to amendments made by that House in the 
Employers’ Liability Bill, These amendments 
are two in number, and have reference to “con- 
tracting out” and notice by seamen. The result 
of Monday’s debate is that the Lords persist in 
their defiance of the House of Commons. Lord 
Salisbury taunted the Government that they 
were “the victims of a dire necessity and the 
slaves of a cruel organisation,” to wit, a trade 
union. Fortunately, trade unions have too firm 
a hold on the industrial classes to be hurt by 
sneers of that kind. With the result of the 
coal lock-out in their memory, the workers of 
Great Britain—especially the miners who re- 
ceived support from their unions—can afford to 
ignore such comments. 


On the very day that the House of Lords 
reached this decision about 5,000 Government 
employés met at Woolwich, and emphatically 
declared their opinion on the situation. Eight 
millions of workmen are affected by the action 
of the House of Lords, and it is little wonder 
that the meeting of Monday entered its emphatic 
protest against the mutilation of the Bill, and 
called on the Government to stand by the Bill 
as it left the House of Commons. It would be 
a matter for regret if the Bill was lost to the 
country owing to the Lords’ action ; but, as the 
Daily Chronicle says, the Bill would be waste 
paper if “ contracting out” was allowed. 


The Social Democratic Federation have been 
abusing Mr. John Burns, But he has again 
been proving himself to be the real friend of the 
working classes. At the meeting at Woolwich, 
to which we have referred, he uttered some 
plain words to the men, who have just secured 


an eight hours day. As we have previously 
pointed out, it is of vital importance how the 
increased leisure is spent. If it is misspent in 
this particular case, it will not be for want of 
warning. Said Mr. Burns: “The worst thing 
we have to fear is the ccquetting of the forces 
of reaction with the betting and gambling which 
are eating the heart out of Woolwich and Plum- 
stead, and the labour movement everywhere. 1 
hope the eight hours day you have got may lead 
to the abolition of drink and betting, and to the 
extension of the brightness, contentment, peace, 
and happiness of every artisan’s home in Plum- 
stead and Woolwich.” 


A prominent statesman said the other day 
that the passion of the age was for symmetry 
and tidiness in its affairs, the desire to have all 
things set at right angles, or on the square. 
This was said cynically, but it contains much 
truth. It is a tribute to the growing dis- 
satisfaction with the present social disorder, and 
the growing vividness of an ideal society in 
which existing circumstances will not fit. The 
reformers who achieve most are those who have 
an ideal for which they work, a plan to which 
they build. They believe God has a purpose 
concerning this world, and they try to under- 
stand His mind. And as that mind is revealed 
the passion for order grows. Disorder is 
contrary to the divine ideal. 


Till the human heart understands something 
of the divine purpose its work lacks decision 
and direction. But as the light dawns the work 
begins to be symmetrical ; there is intention and 
purpose in each act. Though the acts may be 
small, each has its place in a whole; and when 
the life and work is at last seen in true 
perspective, the life so ordered appeals to the 
spiritual eye because in its way it is a miniature 
of something which is perfect. Nothing is so 
helpful to the bewildered who see only disorder 
everywhere as to find that Centre from which, 
whatever the radius, nothing can be drawn 
which is not perfect. The passion for symmetry 
in life is to be stimulated, not sneered at. 
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“THe Queen” anp “THE SIGNAL.” 

Tue Woman’s Sicnal, under the editorship of 
Lady Henry Somerset and Miss Annie Holds- 
worth, advancesfromgoodtobetter. Inthesecond 
number there was a portrait of ‘A. L. O. E.,” 
the late Miss Tucker, accompanied by an inte- 
resting notice of that popular writer. The 
latest issue gives us a sketch of Mrs. Gladstone, 
written from intimate personal knowledge of 
the Premier’s distinguished wife. ‘‘ The most 
lovable of women and the most faithful of 
friends” is a true summary of a noble character. 
I will permit myself to quote one of the most 
noteworthy passages: The paper is brightly 
written, and the contents are skilfully arranged, 
so as to give to each of the many subjects that 
concern thoughtful women its due amount of 
attention. 


The Chairman of the London County Council 
and Mrs. John Hutton held a reception in the 
Galleries of the Royal Society of British Artists, 
Suffolk Street, Pall Mall. Between 500 and 600 
guests were present. The members of the 
Council and their wives were invited, besides 
representatives of various local and public bodies 
in the county. The beverages supplied were of 
a non-intoxicating character, as they were also 
at a similar reception last year. At Dr. Norman 
Kerr’s wedding the other day, too, there were no 


wedding without strong drink! What next? 


the paper it is 


ver 
on "gociety Leaders of New York State, with 
illustrations of the ladies. 


novel. 
it may contain. 


intoxicants used. A municipal function and a 
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AMONG THE MAGAZINES. 


Ir is very exhilarating to go through the chief 
oe gra each month, and the papers each week 
and day. There is an art in it too. To be well 
read in the magazines now is to be abreast of 
to-day’s literature. 


The first magazine on our table is the English 
Illustrated, which now finds its home at the 
Illustrated London News office. Mrs. Cook, the 
wife of the editor of the Westminster Gazette, 
hasan interesting illustrated article on “‘ A Queen 


as Mountaineer.” The Queen is the Queen of 


Italy. There are two amusing pictures to the 


article on “‘ Oriel Bill.” They are portraits of a 
bull dog with a mortar board—one ‘‘ Oriel Bill,’’ 
as he looked when he was “ ploughed ” at his 
examination, and the other when he ‘‘ passed.” 
Grant Allen writes on a ‘Self - respecting 
Servant.” 


The Century Magazine is always delightful, 
printed on is so good and the 
ictures so fine. Ellen Gosse writes on Alma 
adema, and there is a good portrait. Ella 


Bassett Washington writes on her illustrious 
aneestor. 
and one on “Stonewall ” Jackson. 


There are two articles on Lincoln, 


Demorest’s Magazine, which is perhaps not 
well known in England, contains an article 


This magazine 
offered fifty dollars as a baby prize, and this 


month it publishes three full pages of baby 
faces of all sorts and ages. ; ; 
published this month the number received is 
673, and there are more to follow. Each sub- 
scriber is to have a vote, and the baby who re- 
ceives the highest number will win the prize. 
There is also an article on ‘“‘ How to Become 
Successful Professional Women.” 


With those 


Lady Jeune, in the last number of the North 


American Review, writes on Dinners and Diners. 
There is, she says, no prettier sight than a large, 
well-arranged dinner table in London, and this 
is not the monopoly of the rich, for the decor- 
ation of rooms is not expensive. 
rather strong with financial questions. 


The number is 


The Cornhill does not contain anything very 
It is loved for its associations, whatever 


The Photogram is a new magazine which is 


devoted to photographic and photo-mechanical 
work, 
gives some, ‘‘ At Home” portraits. 

she thinks, falls best within the 
women workers. A supplement is given from a 


Mrs. S. Francis Clarke writes on, and 
This field, 
scope of 


hotogram by the authoress of an Old Man’s 

ead which has rather a likeness to Walt 
Whitman. One of the editors of the magazine 
is a woman—Mrs. Ward—who is also associate 


editor of the American Photographer, of which 
she has been managing editor for the last two 
years. The magazine is well printed, and sells 
at threepence. 


The Review of Reviews contains a good account 


of the Parliament of Religions, with interesting 
portraits of the members. Grant Allen writes 


on Professor Tyndall. It is said that Huxley 
received six telegrams from editors for articles 
on Tyndall’s death. The frontispiece is an 
excelleut reproduction of Karl Miiller’s “ Holy 
Family.” 


Among the books we have received is a 
volume of the new Ir'sh Library, about which 
Mrs. Hinkson told our interviewer lately. It is 
called the New Spirit of the Nation, and is 
edited by Martin MacDermott. It consists of 
ballads and songs by writers of ‘‘The Nation,” 
published since 1845. The editor says that all 
the strings of the Young Ireland harp have but 
one burthen, and that is love of country. The 
following pathetic lines are by Ellen Mary 
Downing, in ‘‘ The Last of our Band” :— 


When will your tears be past, Erin ? 

When will you smile at last, Erin ? 
Which of us all who make 
Struggle for your dear sake 

Will see your fetters break, Erin 2 
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ot another illustrated weekly, we understand, 
is a Pouied: called St. Paul's. Sarah Grand 
has promised to write for it. It is tocommence 


. >) 
in February. a 


Miss Mabel Hill, daughter of Col. Sir Edward 
Hill, M.P., has started a monthly magazine, to 
b> called the Bristol South Gazette. It is to 
be a literary, scientific, political, and athletic 


journal. eR 4 


Tho death is announced of Mrs. Austen, the 
sole surviving sister of Cardinal Manning, whose 
senior she was. She always regarded Manning 
asa younger brother whose improvement she 
had at heart. Mrs. Austen was a member of 
the Church of England, says the World. 

* * * 


The Queen says that the two ladies appointed 
as sanitary inspectors under the Vestry of St. 
Mary Abbots were upils of the National Health 
Society. Sixteen ladies have this year entered 
upon a course of training which will fit them to 
hold either sanitary inspectorships or County 
Council lectureships. The Duchess of Bedford 
is studying all the necessary subjects to qualify 
as a sanitary inspector. 

* * * 

The Women Pioneer Lecturers have removed 
to 4, Caroline Place, Mecklenburgh Square, 
W.C. They have recently held their first con- 
ference. The experience of their first year has 
shown that there was real need for the kind of 
lectures provided by the Association. 

* * & 


Mrs. Carol Kelsey lectured before a meeting 
of the Women’s Progressive Society held on 
Saturday at the Pioneer Club. Her subject 
was Dress Reform. In the course of a very 
interesting lecture, illustrated by a number of 
well-executed diagrams, Mrs. Kelsey advocated 
a system of dress which would be at once 
rational, healthy, and artistic. 

* & % 

The annual meetings of the North Wales 
Liberal Federation will be held at Newton on 
February 8th, and a meeting in connection with 
the Women’s National Liberal Federation on the 
_ next day. Nearly all the members for con- 
stituencies in North Wales have promised to 
attend. An important discussion on the present 
prospects of Welsh Disestablishment is expected. 
Among the speakers at the women’s meeting will 
be Mrs. Walter McLaren and Mrs. Wynford 
Philipps, President of the Welsh Union. 

* * * 


Miss Helen Colman, daughter of the M.P. for 
Norwich, has been addressing a meeting of the 
Yarmouth Liberal and Radical Club. Last week 
the annual meeting of the Women’s Auxiliary of 
the Birmingham Liberal Association was held. 
Mrs. Osler presided, and Mrs. Bamford Slack 
was among the speakers. Miss Priestman pre- 
sided over the annual meeting of the West 
Bristol Women’s Liberal Association. Mrs. 
Owen, Mrs. Hosegood, and other ladies also 
spoke. 

* & % 

Miss Cornall, youngest daughter of the Rev. 
R. Cornall, vicar of Emmanuel, Bristol, has just 
successfully passed her final examination at the 
Royal College of Physicians and Surgeons, 
Edinburgh, in prospect of going out to India 
next year as a Christian medical missionary. 

* & 


Sir Henry W. Acland presented certificates to 
the nurses of the Mile End Infirmary who had 
passed an examination held by order of the 
Board of Guardians. He congratulated the 
Guardians on the care they were exercising in 
the treatment of the poor by paying special 
attention to the nursing staff. 

* 


The Countess Alice Kearney says that it is a 
lamentable thing that in London, which ought 
to be the centre of political activity, they found 
great difficulty in arousing the interest of women 
In Women’s Liberal Associations. London might 
be a little better in its political representation 
of women as well as men if they took more 
interest in political questions and organisation. 
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Referring to the School Board election, the 
same speaker said that she did not think any 
woman who cared for the welfare of her country 
could stand aside at such elections without trying 
to throw her influence into one scale or the 
other. There was a great deal of innate 
Radicalism in women, and the recent election 
in New Zealand proved it. 

* & & 


There was a good platform of speakers at the 
annual meeting of the Liverpool Women’s Union 
and Shelter held last week. The Bishops of 
Liverpool and London, the Lord Mayor of Liver- 
pool, Rev. W. H. M. Aitken, and others all 
spoke. The Bishop of Liverpoul said that in- 
temperance among women was increasing, and 
it was not confined to the working population, 
but was found in every rank from the highest to 
the lowest. 

* * * 

The Morning Leader publishes a suggestive 
article, the first of a series on Girl Life in 
London, on the Dinner Hour. Miss Seaton 
Karr, one of the ladies to whose initiative the 
existence of that much frequented place, the 
“ Welcome Restaurant for Women only,” is due, 
described how and why the place was opened. 
She discovered that City factory yirls seldom 
obtained proper meals. 

* * 


The Welsh Ladies’ Choir are to have the 
honour of singing before the Queen. A com- 
mittee has approached Sir sa! Ponsonby on 
the subject, and he wrote on Wednesday on 
behalf of the Queen fixing the 8th of February 
for the performance. 

* * * 

Under the auspices of the Edinburgh Diocesan 
Temperance Society, a public meeting for the 
purpose of discussing the Bishop of Chester's 
public-house reform scheme was held in the Free 
Assembly Hall, Edinburgh, which was quite 
filled, fully one-half of the audience being 

es. oe 

The newly-formed Brixton Ladies’ League of 
the Early Closing Association has been very 
successful. Already nearly 700 ladies have 
been admitted as members with the avowed 
object of obtaining pledges not to shop after 
two on Wednesdays, and to interest the resi- 
dents generally in the welfare of the young 
people behind the counter. A public meeting 
(for ladies only) was held at Brixton Hall on 
Wednesday evening, January 31st, when Mrs. 
W. S. Caine, Miss Annie Hicks, and others 
spoke. 

ee 

The French Senate has just.passed a law which 
confers the right of taking part in the elections 
of Judges of the Tribunal of Commerce on those 
women who are engaged in business. It is 
argued that since a woman is permitted to carry 
on business it is only natural that she should be 
allowed to do so. But they must not become 
candidates for the judgeship. Why ? 

+ * * 


By yesterday’s mail we have details of the 
election of the first lady mayor in the British 
dominions. Mrs. Yates was returned by the 
burgesses of Onehunga, an important New 
Zealand town, as their chief magistrate by the 
small but sufficient majority of thirteen. The 
only opponent of Mrs. Yates was the leading 
local draper, a Mr. Coutts. The lady's husband, 
Captain Yates, is still alive, and was mayor 
himself in former years. All the mayors of New 
Zealand being ex-officio justices of the peace, 
Mrs. Yates will thus be also the first female 
magistrate in the British Empire. 

ee * 


Consequent on the election of Mrs. Yates as 
mayor, four of the towncouncillors have resigned, 
and it is added that ‘‘ the local fire brigade have 
resigned en bloc.” A New Zealand correspon- 
dent says Mrs. Yates made her reputation in 
the mock Parliament of the neighbouring city of 
Auckland Nar years the residence of Archbishop 
Croke and the Rev. Thomas Spurgeon, of the 
Metropolitan Tabernacle). She is described as 
a keen debater, and as having distinguished 
herself in several other ways as a strong-minded 
woman. So says the Star, 
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SINCE OUR LAST. 


Canon Rowsell, of Westminster Abbey, is dead. 

Mr. Cecil Rhodes is expected in England early in 
March. 

Jabez Balfour has applied fur a writ of habeas 
corpus and obtained it. 

our hairdressers were fined 53. each at Walsall 
for Sunday trading. 

The Emperor William celebrated his thirty-fifth 
birthday on Saturday. 

An international exhibition is to be opened at 
Antwerp in May next. 

The freedom of Bristol and of Cardiff have been 
given to Lord Roberts. 

Westminster Hall is now thrown open to the 
public on Saturday between ten and four. 

Sir Wm. Harcourt says that the Government 
intend to proceed with the Home Rule Bill. 

Lord Shand has been nominated by the Speaker 
as chairman of the Miners’ Conciliation Board. 

Sir H. Loch has sent a message to Lobengula 
assuring him of good treatment if he surrenders. 

The Second Summer School of Thaology will 
meet at Mansfield College, Oxford, from July 16th 
to 28th. 

The Chronicle has finished its articles on The 
Prison System, and made various suggestions for 
its reform. 

Mr. Woodall, financial secretary at the War 
Office, has inaugurated an eight hours’ day in his 
own business. 

The House of Lords on Monday night accepted 
the contracting out amendment proposed by the 
Earl of Dudley. 

Rev. C. W. Stubbs has been made Vean of Ely; 
Mr. Gladstone's son-in-law, Rev. Edward Wickham, 
Dean of Lincoln. 

The London School Board resolved to add the 
word “ Christian ” to the religious instruction given 
in the Board Schools. 

The Daily Chronicle has been trying to gauge 
the National Book Bill. Mr. Sonnenschein puts it 
as about £4,600,000. 

There are something like 5,000,000 men, women, 
and children associated in the Co-operative 
Societies of Great Britain. 

In the nine months to September 30th, 807 
people, railway servants and passengers combined, 
were killed, and 6,897 injured. - : 

The Times, yes, The Times, says that “one of the 
fundamental difliculties of the wages question is 
the system of long contracts.” 

The second reading of the Parish Councils Bill 
was carried in the House of Lords last Friday. 
Committee is fixed for to-day. 

Dr. Parker suggests that Dr. Talmage should 
come to London. ‘“ He would drive several of us 
into oblivion,” says the Doctor. 

Mr. Hopwood, the Recorder of Liverpool, lec- 
tured last weck, at the Democratic Club, on Short 
Sentences—penal ones, not grammatical. 

The annual soiree of the United Kingdom Band 
of Hope was held on Monday in Exeter Hall. The 
Hon. Conrad Dillon occupied the chair. 

Mr. Asquith has added flax mills and/linen fac- 
tories, the manufacture of red, orange, and yellow 
lead, to the list of dangerous industries, 

At an extraordinary sitting of the Congregation 
of Rites at the Vatican on Saturday, the beatifi- 
cation of Joan of Arc was decided upon. 

A Conference has been held at Newcastle in 
support of the Veto Bill. Mr. W.5. Caine presided. 
The Conference represented 100,000 members. 

Mr. Burns addressed a mecting of Government 
employés on Monday at which the Government 
were thanked for instituting an cight hours’ day. 

The Mayor and Mayoress of Lecds attended a 
meeting of the unemployed. The Corporation are 
making arrangements for work, and a soup kitchen 
is to be opened, 

Sunday being the anniversary of General Gordon’s 
death, a special sermon was preached in St Gabriel's, 
Pimlico. Wreaths have also been placed on the 
statue in Trafalgar Square. 

The British Empire has lost a brilliant young 
diplomat’ by the death of Sir Gerald l'ortal. He 
was only thirty-five. He contracted fever while on 
his mission to Uganda. 

Prince Bismarck and the German Kmpcror are 
reconciled. They made peace in Berlin last Friday. 
The reception of the man of blood and iron in the 
capital was most enthusiastic. 

Mr. Sidney Webb, speaking at the Kssex Hall 
on The Progress of Collectivism, said that the 
greatest need of the Socialist party was for men 
and women to set themselves to apply the theories 
of collectivism to the problems of modern life. 


Learn, in your dealings ‘with others, how 
not to treat a passing mood as if it were a 
permanent characteristic. 
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MRS. FAWCETT ON 
WOMEN’S SUFFRAGE. 


Sr. Grorgr’s Vestry Hatt, Bloomsbury, was 
crowded last Tuesday afternoon, at four o'clock, 
when it was announced that Mrs. Fawcett was 
to give an address on the extension of the 
Parliamentary franchise to women. The audi- 
ence consisted almost entirely of ladies, and the 
chair was taken by Rev. A. B. Boyd-Carpenter. 
Before calling upon Mrs. Fawcett, the Chairman 
said that whatever might be the result of giving 
women the franchise, there was undoubtedly a 
great interest felt by ladies of intelligence in 
the subject. Tho question they had met to 
discuss was a political question, but not in the 
sense that it belonged to this or that party. 
What they desired to do was to keep the ques- 
tion above party politics. The supporters of 
the question were to be found on both sides of 
the Commons. To him the giving of the fran- 
chise to women was simply a question of justice. 
The tendency of modern life and politics was 
democratic. It tended to enlist the sympathy 
of the many, so that the many might be inter- 
ested in making the laws, which should be the 
children of the people themselves. But while 
the franchise had been extended with regard to 
men, the majority of the inhabitants were un- 
enfranchised. It might be argued that if the 
franchise was given to women other demands 
would be made. But they had nothing to do 


with future consequences when a question of 
right wasinvolved, His reading of the history of 
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humanity taught him that it was the man, the 
nation, and the generation which fearlessly fol- 
lowed what they believed to be just that came 
out best. Again, it was said that the franchise 
would lift women out of their natural sphere. 
It was easy to talk about that, but not easy to 
define what the natural sphere was. He failed 
to see that there was more danger of taking 
women out of their natural sphere by giving 
them the franchise than of taking clergymen 
and doctors out of their spheres by giving them 
the vote. If women are interested in the 
political life of their country, they will bring 
into the political atmosphere all that women 
represent. What we wanted in the political 
world was woman's pure judgment to re-create 
the political atmosphere of the day. Not only 
was this a question of justice, it was one of 
expediency. These remarks of the Chairman 
were enthusiastically received. 
ARGUING WITH MR. GLADSTONE. 

Mrs. Fawcett then rose to give her address. 
Among her first remarks she told of a conversation 
between a friend.of hers and Mr. Gladstone. 
It was soon after the publication of the New- 
castle programme with one man one vote. Mrs, 
Faweett’s friend ventured to say that he did 
not approve of that. Was it right that Mr. 
Gladstone and his coachman, and say a drunken 
man in the street, should have an equal right 
to vote? To this Mr. Gladstone replied, “Is 
not their life as precious to them as mine is to 
me?” ‘ Whereupon,” added Mrs. Faweett, 
“ my friend retorted, If that is a good argument, 
why don’t you extend it to the ladies?” On 
the subject of Women’s Suffrage, proceeded 
Mrs. Fawcett, there was no need to argue 
abstractly. We must go on the plain ground 
that representation and taxation go together. 
It was on that ground that the first Parliament 
was summoned in England. Since the various 
large extensions of the franchise, woman’s 
position had become more and more invidious. 
Every man, however degraded, who could keep a 
roof over his head was able to record his vote, 
even paupers, and felons, and lunatics in their 
lucid intervals; women were never supposed to 
have lucid intervals, At which sally a ripple of 
laughter went round the room. Again there 
were many instances of women landowners and 
farmers whose employés were able to vote, 
whereas the lady at the head of the household 
was unable to do so. Returns showed that 
there were in the United Kingdom 37,800 
women landowners and 20,000 women farmers. 
A lady asked her groom if he had “exercised 
the franchise.’ The intelligent reply was, 
‘Which horse be that,mam?” ‘There was 
among women a large amount of patriotic 
feeling which under existing circumstances was 
not utilised as it might be. Mrs. Fawcett then 
referred to the beatification of 


JOAN OF ARC, 
and an article in The Times on that fact. Hers 
was a tender, womanly character. She loved 
her home, knew how to win the hearts of little 
children, and loved her country. Her life 
showed that woman might take an active part 
in life and yet remain a pure and tender 
woman. Many women were doing important 
political work to-day. But was it not rather 
inconsistent that women should be thought fit 
to instruct voters, and yet not fit to vote them- 
selves? Some of our leading statesmen had 
been guilty of great inconsistency on this 
question, Mrs. Fawcett then read two extracts 
from two speeches of Mr. Gladstone, one re- 
ferring in culogistic terms to women in the 
nbstract, and the other in reply to a demand for 
their enfranchisement. The mere reading of 
these two statements was the source of mueh 
merriment all over the room. To show that it 
was not necessary to argue abstractly on the 
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question, Mrs. Fawcett pointed out what had 
been the actual results where women had been 
allowed to vote for local bodies such as the 
School Board, the Board of Guardians, the 
County Councils. New Zealand was referred 
to also. There the result of giving women the 
franchise had been that men of good character 
had been returned, men ‘who would vote for 
temperance and Christianity. In Wyoming, 
U.8.A., women had had the vote for twenty- 
five years, and in the Isle of Man, for fourteen 
years. Sir Henry Loch and Mr. Spencer 
Walpole, who had both been governors of that 
island, although opponents of the movement, 
had been converted because of the satisfactory 
way in which the franchise worked. None of 
the evils suggested had been fulfilled. Women 
had not been unsexed. They had not neglected 
their houses, There were women who did so, 
but they were the women who would be of no 
use in politics or anywhere else. The women 
who were wanted were those who had the tact 
and experience which a woman’s nature gives 
her if she is really a womanly woman. 


THE QUREN AT WORK, 

As to the argument that women would 
neglect their domestic duties, Mrs, Fawcett said 
that she always regarded the Queen as the most 
satisfactory disproof of that. She had been 
immersed all her life in political affairs, and yet 
no one would charge her with neglect of domes- 
tic affairs. A friend of Mrs. Fawcett’s, a 
member of the Queen’s household, had told her 
how the Queen devoted hours, sometimes long 
past midnight, in preparing and getting up the 
necessary information for meeting the ministers 
she had to receive on the following day. The 
Queen of Spain, again, was another instance 
which disproved the argument. 

Mr. Samuel Smith had said that the franchise 
would have a lowering effect upon woman’s 
nature. It was a curious doctrine that to fulfil 
one’s political duties would lead to deterioration 
of character. The whole history of Liberalism 
was a gradual extension of political power 
among the masses of the people. When women 
voted for Guardians, or School Boards, or 
County Councils, did they care less about their 
brothers, sisters, or husbands? Did they feel 
that they were deteriorated? The question 
had only to be asked to be seen absurd. The 
essential womanly quality was 

THR MATERNAL INSTINCT— 

the instinct to help those who need her, 
whether she was a mother or not, The true 
woman's heart goes out in tenderness and pity 
to every suffering thing. The maternal instinct 
was wanted, not bad imitations of men. 
Shakespeare only once used the word “ unsexed.” 
He did not use it of Portia or others who 
assumed some of the duties of men, only of 
Lady Macbeth. It was cruelty that unsexed 
her, and it is only cruelty that does unsex 
women. The mother’s heart was in every true 
woman’s breast. There were other things which 
did harm what Tennyson called “ instinctive 
womanhood,” and all must be done to stay 
them. In conclusion, Mrs. Fawcett appealed 
for signatures to a petition to the members of 
the House of Commons. The petition declared 
that the signees were of one mind that the 
continued refusal of the franchise to women 
was unjust and inexpedient. While they had 
no votes, the representative character of the 
House of Commons was lessened. That fact, 
too, placed power in the hands of men to 
restrict women’s work, and prevented men from 
seeing the one-sidedness of the laws concerning 
women. The meeting concluded with the 
carrying of a unanimous resolution in favour 
of women’s suffrage, which was proposed by 
Mrs. Fawcett and seconded by Mrs, Ormiston 
Chant. 
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THE DUTIES OF A CITIZEN." 
AN OBJECT LESSON. 


kina at this subject in the light of the 
vovsibility of the franchise being extended to 
women, I have come across two expressions used 
in the introduction to one of F. D. Maurice's 
ios ted b: pecial enterprise to 
are tem: y our 8 en 
Batdgton the tes force of workmen must de- 
upon their education, we are continually 
reminded by our ambitious efforts and great failures 
how little any formal teaching could benefit our 
most intelligent pupils if they had not the educa- 
tion of rough toil, of domestic sympathies, and of 
national institutions. So that we may often doubt 
whether the exercise of the franchise, provided the 
sense of its being a trust could be awakened, might 
not itself be a her discipline, morally and intel- 
lectually, than the education which some demand 
as the condition that the franchise be extended to 
working men. 


THE SUFFRAGE FOR WOMEN. 


These thoughts answer— and most effectually 
—a great objection which stands in the way 
of many when discussing Women’s Suffrage. 
“Women don’t understand; they will have to 
be educated before they get a vote.” .. . 

Well, I think that the education we are 
receiving daily from our common toil, the 
lessons of forbearance and sympathy taught by 
our home life, our intelligent appreciation of 
what we owe in the way of safety to the laws 
of the land, are the great factors that are 
educating us daily. And these make it im- 
perative that women, being equally reasonable 
and interested citizens, should have equal privi- 
leges with men in the government of their 
country. ‘ Woman’s sphere is the home; 
there she should exercise her influence.” Very 
true. This sort of half-sentimental way of 
looking at the matter has served for a long 
time, but it is not a sufficiently broad way of 
facing the question. It is natural to think that 
those who have protectors will be quite content 
to fold their hands and leave politics to their 
fathers, brothers, or husbands. But what of 
the thousands of women who have no protec- 
tors—women who are forced to enter the ranks 
as workers, heavily handicapped by the indif- 
ference of women who, being themselves repre- 
sented, have little sympathy for others less 
fortunate? I say that when women enter the 
lists as workers and fight single-handed the 
battle for existence, which is always a stern one, 
they have to discharge in every way the duties 
of good citizens. Where does sentiment come 
in? I think that both sentiment and delicacy 
are pretty well crushed out, and the uncompro- 
mising truth that the rule of this world is the 
survival of the fittest is driven painfully home. 

Let women come to be fully alive to the fact 
that the franchise is a sacred, solemn trust. 
Let them think the matter out for themselves 
and realise how unflinchingly the words come 
true, “‘ Whatsoever a man soweth, that shall he 
also reap,” and in extending the franchise to 
women we raise the standard to which they 
aim at rising, and in doing so we raise them 
morally and intellectually. 


WHAT IS A GOOD CITIZEN ? 


What, it may be asked, is a good citizen ? 
What are the duties we are to discharge as good 
citizens ? 

_ A citizen isa free man or woman. Freedom 
is the first essential of citizenship. But what 
1s implied by freedom ? Is it possible that each 
18 to follow his or her own inclinations ? By 
no means. We are free because we are bound. 
We are members of a great body; we are organic, 
and the chains which bind us are stronger than 
iron. We are held together by the invisible 
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* The origin of this essay is explained in the 
interview with Miss Mondy, published below. 
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links of religion, and by the visible links of 
obedience to the laws of our land, believing in 
the grand words that “law bath her seat in the 


bosom of God.” Our first duties as citizens are 
of course to the homes where it has pleased 
God to place us, “to know our work,” as 
Carlyle says, and“ doit ” to the best of our ability. 
A nation is made up of individuals, but the 
feeling of individuality must not usurp more 
than its own place. It is imperative that we 
recognise and keep the great commandment, 
to love our neighbour as ourselves. We 
are not only individuals, we are citizens and 
members of society. It is necessary then that 
we recognise that society has claims upon us, 
and keep in mind that we are most individuals 
when most in association with others, when we 
feel our dependence on them and obligations to 
them. Our duties as good citizens, then, are to 
do our utmost for our homes first; to do our 
duty to our neighbours in all love, and to take 
an intelligent share in the government and 
institutions of our country. 


THE NATIONAL HOME READING UNION, 

On the top floor of Surrey House, on the 
Victoria Embankment, is the office of the 
National Home Reading Union. This move- 
ment is like the Thames which flows by 
the house in which its office is situated. It 
had small beginnings, it ceaselessly moves, it is 
wending its way to limitless shores, and wields 
unknown forces. The Union was started in 
August, 1889, by Dr. Paton, of Nottingham, 
and is now in its fifth year of existence. It 
numbers 7,000 members and ramifies all over 
the world. As the energetic secretary of the 
Union is a woman, Miss Mondy, I called upon 
her to find out something of the movement. 
The objects of the Union are to form and 
develop the habit of reading and to make it 
educational and profitable. It also recommends 
the books most suitable for studying the 
particular subjects, and assists the members of 
the Union to understand the books read. 
There are three courses of reading drawn up by 
competent authorities and adapted to different 
tastes, requirements, and ages. Monthly 
magazines are published which contain articles 
upon the books included in the course for the 
month. Each magazine gives directions as to 
the best methods of reading, introductions to 
the books read, explanatory notes, answers to 
questions, and guidance to students. One of 
the most interesting features of the Union is 
the formation of Reading Circles in various 
towns, consisting of not less than five members. 
Under a leader these circles discuss the books 
read, 


WHAT TO READ. 


The three courses referred to are (1) the 
Young People’s Course, (2) the General Course, 
for those who have little leisure for read- 
ing, (3) the third course consists of special 
courses on English and foreign literature, 
English and general history, philosophy, 
economics, and art. Three lists of books are 
given for each subject—those required, those re- 
commended for supplementary reading, and those 
useful for reference. Yearly certificates may be 
obtained at the end of each season by those who 
have read the required books. It is not every- 
one who knows what to read and where to 
obtain the best book on a subject, even if they 
have a desire to read. It is, therefore, a very 
great help to have these books named. ‘The 
price of the book, too, is always considered. It 
will perhaps help to explain the system adopted 
if I mention the books under consideration. 


The young people are reading Hughes’ ‘ Consti- | 
tutional Reader,’ to learn about tlhe life and | 


duties of the citizen; Kingsley’s ‘ Westward 


Huxley's ‘Introductory Science Primer.’ Tho 
General Course is also studying citizenship, 
Darwin's ‘ Coral Reefs,’ the ‘ Fall of the Stuarts,’ 
and Thomas Elwood’s Autobiography. The 
Special Courses are Early English literature, 
French literature, general chemistry, the early 
history of England, a course of general history, 
political economy, and so on. This will show 
that the Union tries to form a foundation on 
which subsequent reading may firmly rest. 


EDUCATING LEGISLATORS, 


Miss Mondy evidently believes that fact is worth 
more than theory, for she gave me the above 
MS. written by a member of one of the Scotch 
reading circles, on ‘The Duties of a Citizen.’ 
This circle has for its leader Miss Haldane, the 
sister of the well-known Q.C. The paper was 
written in answer to one of the questions which 
are published in the Club Corner of the Young 
People’s Magazine. The writer is a young girl 
belonging to the industrial classes, who has been 
a member of the Union for. years. Miss 
Mondy was particularly pleased with the idea 
that the Union should be . agaged in the most 
important work of educating legislators. 

This is a very brief account of what the 
Union actually does, but the papers we repro- 
duce will show the effect of the Union’s work, 
and will form an excellent object lesson. I 
ought to add that the explanations of the books 
given in the magazines are written by experts in 
the particular field. The question of citizenship, 
for instance, is explained by Dr. Henry Dyer, 
M.A,, in the last number of the Vouny People's 
Magazine. He thus criticises the essay which 
we print :— a. 

I have read the essay with much pleasure. It. 
shows that the writer has caught the true spirit of 
the subject, and has realised that ideas are more 
important than the mere collection of facts. The 
quotation from F. D. Maurice is very appropriate. 
The duties attached to the franchise are only a 
small pait of citizenship, and the object of all 
education in the subject should be to impress upon 
the scholars that it is a trust which they ought to 
qualify themselves to discharge. The position of 
women in the economic and social world is one of 
great importance, and its significance is not fully 
realised by writers on the subject. It will only be 
when women themselves study the problems con- 
nected with it that our legislators will be sufli- 
ciently educated to make the laws in accordance 
with the demands of the times. 


Pi. P. 


BOOKS WORTH READING. 


BY LADY HENRY SOMERSET, 
THAT PASS IN THE NIGHT.” 


PART II. 


LittLe by little we learn how the friendship 
ripens between Bernardine and Robert Allitsen 
— the Disagreeable Man; how in the long 
sleigh drives they reveal their deeper, better 
nature as they glide over the snow to the 
jingle of the bells. They visit the neighbour- 
ing village, where the real kindness of the man’s 
heart is explained to her by the loving gratitude 
of the inmates of the little hotel ; his tenderness 
to Caterina, who sat for ever watching for the 
lover who would return no more. And so, as 
their friendship ripens, he opens his heart to 
Bernardine, and tells her of the great sacrifice 
of his life. 

“The one great sacrifice,” he said, half to him- 
self, “is the going on living one’s life for the sake 
of another, when everything that would seem to 
make life acceptable has been wrenched away ; not 
the pleasures, but the duties, and the possibilities 
of expressing one’s energies, cither in one direction 
or another—when, in fact, living is only a long, 
tedious dying. If one has made this sacrifice, 
everything clse may be forgiver.” Ile paused a 


‘SHIPS 


**Ships that Passin the Night.) By Beatrice 
IIarraden. London: Lawrence and Bullen, 16, 


Ho!’ the Tudor and Reformation epoch; and | Henrietta Street, Covent Garden, W.C. 
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moment, and then continned. “I have made this 
sacrifice, therefore I consider I have done 54 ards 
without flinching. The greatest thing I to 
give up, I gave up—my death, More could not be 
required of any one.” 

He paused again, and Bernardine was silent 
from mere awe. ‘But freedom comes at last,” he 
said, “ and some day I shall be free.” 


Unconsciously, the sweet blossom pity ripens, 
as it often does, into the fruit of love. 


When he told her about the one sacrifice, she 
could have wished to wrap him round with love 
and tenderness, If he could only have known it, 
he had never been so near love as then. She had 
suffered so much herself, and, with increasing weak- 
nesses, had so wished to put off the burden of the 
flesh, that her whole heart went out to him. Would 
he : his freedom, she wondered, and would he 
use it 


“Heaven defend me, he said, from political 
or highly educated women.” 

“You say that because you know nothing about 
them,” she said, sharply. 

“Thank you,” he replied. 
quite often enougb.” 

“That was probably some time ago,” she said, 
rather heartlessly ; ‘if you have lived here so long, 
how can you judge of the changes which go on 
in the world outside Petershof?” 

“If I have lived here so long!” he repeated, in 
the bitterness of his heart. 

Bernardine did not notice; she was on a sub- 
ject which always excited her. 

“IT don’t know so much about the political 
women,” she said, ‘‘ but I do know about the higher 
education people. The writers who rail against the 
women of ti date are really describing the 
women of ten years ago. Why, the Girton girl of 
ten years ago seems a different creature from the 
Girton girl of to-day. Yet the latter has been the 
steady outgrowth of the former.” 

“And the difference between them ?” asked the 
Disagreeable Man; “since you pride yourself on 
— well informed.” 

“The Girton girl of ten years ago,” said Bernar- 
dine, “was a sombre, spectacled person, carelessly 
and dowdily dressed, who gave herself up to 
wisdom and despised everyone who did not know 
the Agamemnon by heart. She was probably not 
lovable; but she deserves to be honoured and 
thankfully remembered. She fought for woman’s 
right to be well educated, and I cannot bear to 
hear her slighted. The fresh-hearted young girl 
who nowadays plays a good game of tennis, and 
takes a high place in the classical or mathematical 
a and $s Hocik-learned, without being bookish, 
and "— 


‘“‘What other virtues are left, I wonder?” he 
interrupted. 

“ And who does not scorn to take a pride in her 
looks because she happens to take a pride in her 
books,” continued Bernardine, looking at the Dis- 

ble Man, and not seeming to see him; ‘she 
is what she is by reason of that grave and loveless 
woman who won the battle for her.” 
WHITHER ? 

They discuss the great mysteries of life and 
death which are always the goal to which all 
earnest thought must turn; and with beauti- 
ful pathos Robert Allitsen says : 

““The only thing which the whole human race 
pants to know, remains unknown: Our beloved 
ones, shall we meet them ?—and how? the great 
secret of the universe. 

‘t We weave our romances about the next world,” 
he continued, “and any one who has a fresh 
romance to relate, or an old one dressed up in new 
language, will be listened to, and welcomed. That 
helps some people for a little while; and when the 
charm of the romance is over, then they are ready 
for another, perhaps more fantastic than the last. 
But the plot is always the same: Our beloved ones, 
shall we meet them ?—and how ?—Isn’t it pitifal? 
Why cannot we be more ncaa 2 These puny, 
petty minds of ours! When will they learn to 
expand?” 

“ Why should we learn to be more impersonal ?” 
she said; “there was a time when I felt like that; 
but now I have learnt something better; that we 
need not be ashamed of being human; above all, 
of having the best of human instincts, love, and the 
passionate wish for its continuance, and the un- 
ceasing grief at its withdrawal. There is no in- 
dignity in this; nor any trace of weak-mindedness 
in our restless craving to know about the here- 
after, and the possibilities of meeting again those 
whom we have lost here. Other questions come 
in, but they can be put aside. But this question 
can never be put on one side, If that were to 
become possible, it would only be so because the 
human heart had lost the best part of itself, its 
own humanity. We shall go on building our bridge 
between life and death, each one for himself. 
When we see that it is not strong enough, we shall 
break it down and build another. We shall watch 
other people building their bridges. We shall 
imitate or criticise, or condemn. But, as time goes 
on, we shall learn not to interfere, we shall know 
that one bridge is probably as good as the other; 
and that the greatest value of them all has been 
in the building of them. It does not matter what 
we build, but build we must; you, and I, and 
every one.” 

“JT have long ceased to build my bridge,” the 
Disagreeable Man said. 

“Tt is an almost unconscious process,” she said. 
‘‘ Perhaps you are still at work, or perhaps you are 
resting.” 


“T have met them 


FACE TO FACE. 

Mr. Reffold was slowly passing out from the 
scene of his suffering. There is, perhaps, no 
more life-like touch in the book than the inter- 
view between the husband and wife in which 
he unburdens his soul, and tells her how 
keenly he has 1.'t her neglect, and the deep 
conviction on the .ife’s part that the delusion 
that she was selfish «1s a part of this illness. 
“ But it is hard to have to bear it,” she feels. 
And then, having unburdened himself, the 
invalid adds, pathetically : 

“Winifred, I am sorry if I have been sharp to 
you. Little Brick says we mustn’t come down like 
sledge-hammers on each other ; and that is what 1 
have been doing this afternoon. Perhaps I have 
been hard; I am such an illness to myself that I 
must be an illness to others, too. And you weren't 
meant for this sort of thing—were you? You are 
a bright, beautiful creature, and I am an unfor- 
tunate dog not to have been able to make you 
happier. I know I am irritable. I can’t help my- 
self, indeed I can’t.” 

This great, long fellow was so yearning for love 
and prepay | What would it not have been to 
him if she had gathered him into her arms, and 
soothed all his irritability and suffering with her 
love? But she his hand, ond Eiseed him 
lightly on the and told him that he had 
been a little sharp, but that she quite understood, 
and that she was not hurt. 

Speaking afterwards of this episode to Ber- 
nardine, Mrs. Reffold said :— 

“His grumbling this afternoon has been in- 
cessant ; so much so that he himself was ashamed, 
and asked me to forgive him. You heard him, 
didn’t you?” 

“Yes, I heard him,” Bernardine said. 

“And of course I forgave him at once,” Mrs. 
Reffold said, piously. ‘Naturally, one would do 
that, but the vexation remains all the same.” 

a Sry these things be?” thought Bernardine to 
herself. 


TEACHING A WIFE. 


And then, in a burst of indignation that she 
could contain no longer, she tries to show the 
selfish woman all she might be to the dying man 
who longs for her love : 

“Don’t you understand that he is passing away 
from you—don’t you understand, or is it that you 
won't ? Weall see it, all—except you!” . ... 
The stillness grew oppressive, and Bernardine rose. 
She knew from the effort which those few words 
had cost her, how far removed she was from her 
old former self. 

“Good-bye, Mrs. Reffold,” she said, nervously. 

“Good-bye, Miss Holme,” was the only answer. 

At last the end came, and the lonely spirit 
was released. Mrs. Reffold would not allow 
Bernardine to leave her. 

Bernardine grew very tender for Mrs. Reffold ; 
she bent over the sofa and fondled the beautiful 
face. ‘Mrs. Reffold,” she whispered. That was all 
she said: but it was enough. 

Mrs. Reffold burst into an agony of tears. 

‘“©Q, Miss Holme,” she sobbed, ‘‘and I was not 
even kind to him! And now it is too late. How 
can I ever bear myself ?” 

And then it was that the soul knew its own 
remorse. 

THE GIRTON GIRL. 


The even tenor of the life at Petershof goes 
on undisturbed. In the course of their sleigh 
drives many questions are discussed by Bernar- 
dine and the Disagreeable Man, 


A DISAGREEABLE MAN ? 
The first signs of spring bring to Allitsen 


Fes, 1, 1894. 


the reality of the fact that “he is going to 
lose her,” and, with the fact, he realises all he 
feels for her; but when the day comes for 
separation they part without a sign, a simple 
goodbye and a handshake, as many before and 
since have left each other, feeling the stab of 
pain without a word to express its bitterness, 

The Disagreeable Man sat in his bedroom ig & 
to read Carpenter's “‘ Anatomy ;” it failed to od 
him; then he looked out of the window, and 
listened to the dripping of the icicles. At last he 
took a pen and wrote: “ Little comrade, little play- 
mate,” and there follows a love-letter exquisitely 
tender in its beauty and simplicity. He tells her 
: his loneliness, and his hunger after her affec- 

on: 

“You were shocked at the things I said, and you 
were saved. I did not save you intentionally, so I 
am not posing as a philanthropist. I merely mention 
that you came here hard, and you went back 
tender. That was partly because you have lived 
in the city of suffering. . . . I specially remem- 
ber what you said about God having made us 
lonely, so that we might be obliged to turn to him. 
For we are all lonely, though some of us not quite 
so much as others. . . . But Ido love you; no one 
can take that from me; it is my one dignity, the 
crown of my life. Such a poor life... no, no, I ‘ 
won't say that now. I cannot pity myself now... 


no, I cannot.” 
The Disagreeable Man stop wiiting, and the 
on the table. 


pen dro e buried his tear- 
stained face in his hands. He cried his heart out 
—this disagreeable man. 

“Then he took the letter which he had just 
been writing, and he tore it into fragments. 

% * * * * 
FAILURE AND SUCCESS. 

Bernardine has gone back to the old life in 
the musty book shop, but her presence brings 
a new sunshine into the old man’s home, and 
he, by degrees, warmed by its rays, turns to 
her forcompanionship and solace. She follows the 
Disagreeable Man’s advice, and dusts the books, . 
but at last she takes her pen and writes the 
prologue to her own book. “ Failureand Success” 
is a chapter we should all do well to ponder. 
It is a sermon worthy of any pulpit, its purpose 
being to show that apparent failure, as this 
world views it, is often the truest success, The 
sympathy between the uncle and the niece 
deepens with their intercourse, and at last she 
tells him the story of her love for the Disagree- 
able Man. That same day Robert Allitsen 
comes to her; she has seen in the papers that 
he is free, his mother’s death has brought his 
release, and he stands before her in the shop. 
She speaks of her life, and tells him how sho 
is striving to fulfil the ideals that she learnt in 
Petershof. He tells her he has left the Alpine 
heights, and she, with the quick impulse of love, 
answers— 


* You will go back for the same reason that you 
went there eight years ago.” 

“T went there for my mother’s sake.” 

“Then you will go there now for my sake.” 

He looked up quickly. 

‘“‘ Little Bernardine,” he cried, ‘my little Ber- 
nardine, is it possible that you care what becomes 
of me?” 

She does not plead in vain; he promises to 
return. He sees for a moment a picture of 
undreamt happiness. But the picture faded, 
and the Disagreeable Man raised his eyes and 
looked at the little figure standing near him. 

“Little child, little child,” he said, wearily, 
“since it is your wish, I will go back to the moun- 
tains.” 


Then he bent over the counter and put his hand 
on hers. 
‘IT will come and see you to-morrow,” he said ; 


“T thiok there are one or two things I want to say 
to you.” 


BERNARDINE'S DEATH. 

The next moment he was gone. 

In the afternoon of that same day Bernardine 
went to the city. She had made her plans to 
spend her holidays in Petershof. 

“ Above all,” she said to herself, “there shall 


be no room for unhealthy thought. I must culti- 
vate my garden.” 


That was what she was thinking of at four in 3 


eee ew 
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how she could best cultivate her 
te At five she was lying unconscious in the 
ident ward of the New Llospital; she had been 
Enocked down by a waggon and terribly injured. 
«“ She will not recover,” said the doctor to the 
urse. ‘You see she is sinking rapidly. Poor 
t 


nD be 
re wef regained consciousness and opened 


her eyes. The nurse bent over her, then she 
we i the Disagreeable Man how I wish I could 


e seen him to-morrow. We had so much to say 
ig each other. Andnow . 


eyes looked at the nurse so entreat- 
ey at oa ; long time before she could forget 
the pathos of those brown eyes. 

A few minutes later she made another sign as 
though she wished to k, Nurse Katharine 
pent nearer. Then she whispered : 

“Tell the Disagreeable Man vo go back to the 
mountains and begin to build his bridge; it must 

strongand . .» + 
Pr eeaaniine died. 

* * * * * 
THE END, 

Robert Allitsen came to the old book shop 
to see Zerviah Holme before returning to the 
mountains. The two men had stood by Ber- 
nardine’s grave. 

“ She loved you,” the uncle said ; “ she was telling 
me so the very morning when you came.” 

Then, with a tenderness which was almost foreign 
to bim, he told Robert Allitsen how Bernardine 
had opened.her heart to him, She had never loved 
anyone before; but she had loved the Disagreeable 
Man. “I did not love him because I was sorry 
for him,” she had said ; “ I loved him for himself.” 

Those were her very words. 

“Thank you,” said the Disagreeable Man, “ and 
God bless you for telling me.” 


The two men parted. 


The old bookseller went back to his Roman 
History, the Disagreeable Man went back to the 
mountains to live his life out there, and to build 
his bridge, as we all do, whether consciously or 
unconsciously. If it breaks down, we build it 
again. 
oe e will build it stronger this time,” we say to 
ourselves. 

So we begin once more. 


We are very patient. 
And meanwhile the years pass. 
* * * * * 


The book must leave us better men and 
women ; it must bring the infinite pathos of 
human life more vividly before us, and as we 
realise that pathos our souls must expand 
toward our fellow men and ripen into a larger 
charity. For we cannot help believing that 
of hearts so tried and true as these two lovers 
it may be truly said that they are not far from 
the Kingdom of God. 


LEAVES FROM MY LIFE. 


BY FRANCES E, WILLARD, 


CHAPTER V. 
“ Books AND THE Runnina Brooks.” 


“Faruer’s Room” was a sort of literary 
refuge to all concerned. Here were his tall 
book-case and his desk that locked up, with 
which latter no mortal ever interfered for the 
good reason that its black, velvet-lined interior 
was never seen save when “the Squire” was 
seated there at work. He would sit for days 
together making out the tax list of the (real) 
town, writing ihis speech for the fair, or his 
“ History of Rock County,” and we would be near 
him, at work with brush or pen, or pencil, never 
speaking a word to each other or to him. All 
other rooms in the house were full of life and 
talk and music, but “ Father’s” was a place of 
privilege conditioned upon quiet; therein we 
children were on our best of good behaviour, 
and even the cat, of which he was very fond, 
ceased to be frisky when admitted to the room 
which its owner called his sanctum sanc- 
torum. 

He was thoroughly intellectual, and an in- 
Satiate reader; a life-long habit of the house 
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being that we all went to bed early except 
father, who would sit up saying he was “ going 
to read mother to sleep,” a feat speedily accom- 
plished, after which he remained alone for hours, 
poring over his books, among which the prime 
favourites were the Greek Testament and 
Shakespeare. 

He had exceedingly fine taste: but I always 
thought he made a mistake in directing every- 
thing, not only about the farm and the beautiful 
garden and grounds, but also the minutest 
arrangements and expenses within doors. 
This was not because mother was extra- 
vagant, for she was a thrifty though never 
a niggardly housekeeper, and she had 
excellent capacity in buying whatever goods 
were needed for the family, but father 
fell into the habit of buying overything him- 
self. Indeed, he selected nearly all our dresses 
and bonnets, mother making no objection to 
this curious arrangement, though I think she 
would have been glad to have it different. Very 
likely this custom resulted from his being almost 
every day in town, where all these things were 
to be had, while mother stayed with the children, 
because it was a solemn compact between them 
that both of them should never leave us at a 
time, My mother’s abounding good health must 
have had to do with her always cheery spirits 
and equable temper. My father was a life-long 
invalid, though so brave and forceful that he 
said very little about it; but his lungs were 
greatly weakened, and he not only had several 
hoemorrhages, but suffered from their frequently 
threatened recurrence, All this, of course, 
affected his disposition and made him more 
irritable than he otherwise would have been. 

He was very loyal to all the ties that 
he had formed in life, to kindred, neighbours, 
associates in church and business ; he disdained 
anything frivolous and was a Cromwellian sort 
of man in his convictions of duty. 

Every home in which my father lived has 
memorials of him in the way of beautiful ever- 
greens. He planted more trees and loved them 
better than any other person I ever knew. 

My father did not believe in medicine—I 
mean, not as most people do. He thought 
every family ought to pay so much a year to 
the doctor, and then deduct for every day’s 
illness. He said this would soon make all the 
M.D.’s careful students of how to keep folks 
well, instead of how to get them well when by 
their own carelessness they had fallen ill. 
He used to say that God had but about 
half-a-dozen laws of health, and if people 
would only study these and obey them, they 
would have a happy, well-to-do life. He thought 
it was wonderful how easy our Heavenly Father 
has made it for us in this world, if, to use his 
favourite phrase, we will “ only take hold of it by 
the right handle.” 

In Oberlin he had been much attached to 
Dr. Jennings, a cold-water physician, who had 
written a book on right living, which father 
read more than anything else except the books 
aforementioned and A. J. Downing’s Horticul- 
turist. If we had sore throats, a cold water com 
press was put on; when I stepped on a nail, and 
might easily have had lock-jaw, mother lifted 
me into the kitchen “sink” and pumped water 
over the aching member; when on a summer 
morning Oliver’s leg was broken by an ugly ox, 
his mother sat beside him, attending to the cold- 
water bandage by night and day for a week. 
And yet, in the twelve years of our farm life, 
“The Happy Five” (as I was wont to call 
them) knew almost nothing about sickness. Our 
rules were these, worthy to be framed beside 
the entrance door of every home: 


‘GOLDEN RULES OF HEALTH.” 
Simple food, mostly of vegetables, fish and 
Sowl. 
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Plenty of sleep, with very early hours for 
retiring. 

Flannel clothing nevt the skin all the year 
round ; feet kept warm, head cool, and nothing 
worn tight, 

Just as much exercise as possible, only let 
Sresh air and sunshine go together. 

No tea or coffee for the children ; no alcoholic 
drink or tobacco for anybody. 

Tell the truth, and mind your parents. 


“ But yet Fort City must have a doctor, or 
else, you see, it wouldn't be a city,” I pleaded 
one day. So, being told to “go ahead,” I 
collected a lot of spools, whittled the projecting 
part off the smaller end of each, and made a 
stopper for it, plugged the other end with a bit 
of wood, and so had a fine outfit of bottles, 
which were labelled with all the outrageous 
names of drugs that mother or I could think of, 
only the real contents (fortunately) were sugar, 
starch, salt, flour, pepper, etc., from the store- 
room. Mary made for me a large assortment 
of powder papers, cut in different sizes ; surgical 
instruments were shaped from bits of tin, with 
handles of wood; a tin watch was used in 
counting the pulse, and poor Mary, stretched 
out on two chairs, obligingly “made believe 
sick.” The following extract from the journal 
that I dutifully kept through all those years, 
will give the outcome of my medical experience ; 

Sister was sick, and I brought out all my little 
bottles of sugar, salt, and flour. Besides these 
medicines, I dosed her with pimento pills, and 
poulticed her with cabbage leaves, but she grew no 
better, so mother called another doctor. Dear me, 
ifI were my brother, instead of being only a girl, 
we'd soon see whether I’ve talent for medicine or 
not, 


But the “ other doctor ” was purely imaginary, 
for Mary jumped up and ran off with Oliver 
after the cows, telling me that I could “try my 
skill on the calves or the cat next time,” and 
the young M.D. got quite a lesson from her 
mother on the value of moderation in medicine 
and all other undertakings. 


I have said but little about winter-time at 
Forest Home. The truth is, it seemed to us 
that when the lovely summer and beautiful 
autumn days were gone they never would come 
back. And though we made sleds and went 
coasting, took care of our scores of pets, set our 
figure-four traps for quails, and played “ Fort 
City ” with great zest, it remains true that we 
greeted the return of spring with such keen 
delight as city children cannot know. The 
first flower—who should find and bring it home 
to mother? That was wu question of the 
highest interest, and little Mary was quite as 
likely as the older ones to win this beautiful 
distinction. The hill-side behind the house, the 
“Big Ravine,” and “ Whale’s-back,” near the 
Hodge homestead, were the favourite hiding- 
places of the “ March flower,” “ wind flower,” or 
“anemone,” that hardy pioneer which ventured 
first to spread its tiny sail and catch the 
favouring breeze. Next came the buttercups, 
then the violcts, and, later on, the crow’s-foot 
geranium, shooting star, wild lady’s slipper, wild 
rose and lily, and a hundred sweet, shy flowers 
with unknown names. But the spring sounds 
were more to me than the spring posies, 


At the Newbury Borough Police-court, a man 
charged with having stolen two boots, pleaded 
that his doctor advised him to take whiskey, and 
he had taken a little too much—he really did 
not know what he did that night. The Mayor: 
Next time you see your doctor will you tell him 
the effect whiskey has upon you, that it makes 
you steal boots. Prisoner: I won’t have any 
more, sir. He was fined 20s., or fourteen days’ 
imprisonment. 


the “‘ Worcestershire Eden,” on account of the | true life ? Is it not the choosing of the good and 
beauty of its surroundings, and, as may be | the avoidance of the evil? This is the abase- 

thered from Miss Collet’s report, the factory | ment of the selfish animal, the exaltation of the 
is in keeping vith the lovely spot in which it is divine humanity. Hence the first duty of all re- 
situated. The picture which the Lady Commis- | formers, temperance or other, is twofold —to 
siones draws of this ideal factory rescues the | learn the facts of their case and the law of their 
reader of the Blue Book from the feeling of | production, for until the causal conditions are 
disgust and despair excited by the reports as to altered the sequences must for ever remain. Till 
the condition of workers under less humane and | this lesson is learned, no cure,and little ameliora- 
enlightened employers. If the lady arrayed in | tion, can possibly be effected ; all efforts of a 
all the splendour of her new ball dress were to fanciful and fallacious nature, not founded on 
divine fact must eventuate in failure and dis- 
appointment; all else, save the removal of 
causes, is the mere quackery of silly and senti- * 
mental minds. The greatest of all facts in regard 
to the drinking of intoxicants is this—‘‘ that the 
use of narcotics has a necessary physiological 
tendency to increase in every community, and 
this, by a Divinely-appointed law, at once a 
teaching and a penalty.” 


Ons of the grimmest features of the struggle for 
life at the present day is the steadily increasing 
degree to which women are exposed to the stress 
of it. The time is t when women might 
weep while men worked ; nowadays among the 
labouring classes daughters and wives have to 
toil, not only for their own living, but too often 
for that of their husbands and fathers as well. 
Fortunately for the nation, all employers of 
female labour are not regardless of their duty, 
or indifferent to the physical and moral welfare 
of the girls who work in their factories. In the 
dismal waste of the Blue Book issued by the 
Lady Assistant Commissioners to the Labour 
Commission there is at least one oasis of bright- 
ness which gladdens the heart of the lover of his 
kind. It is only bare justice to state that 
Messrs. Cadbury, the well-known cocoa manu- 
facturers, not only pay their employées a real 
‘‘ living wage,” but make thoughtfu provisions 
for their comfort, amusement, and general well- 
being, which recall the good old times when the 
head of a business was like the father of a family. 
Miss Clara E. Collet, ina report on Birmingham 
(page 50), says the firm has the reputation of 
paying the best average wages in the district, 
which is explained as meaning that the average 


see the poor wretch “clothed in unwomanly 
rags” whose lean trembling fingers had made it, 
she would look on her fine raiment with some- 
thing like horror. It will be a comfort to the 
many who enjoy their cup of pure, fragrant, 
and nutritious cocoa to learn, on such excellent 
authority as that of a Parliamentary Blue Book, 
that they can do so with a safe conscience, 
without being haunted by the thought that the 
delicious beverage which gives them strength 
for their day’s work has in it any taint of human 
suffering. 


WOMEN AND TEMPERANCE. 


In the result of your own example and that of 
the many ladies associated with you, I find a 
demonstration of the fact, and look forward with 
hope to the time when your federation shall 
have aroused the interest of millions of our 
mothers and sisters in this crusade, and when 
our politicians shall have the sense to arm your 
convictions with the Direct Veto power to strike 
down the common enemy. 

The time seems opportune for your organisa- 
tion. During the last twenty years the education 
of our women has greatly advanced, as illustrated 
in works of art, literature, and sterling bec 
and numbers are now taking a distinguished 
part in social, scientific, and philanthropic 
labour. The field of degradation and suffering 
is vast which awaits their help and persuasive 
treatment, but the possible supply is great also. 
Hitherto the defect in advocacy has been its 
partial knowledge and its exclusively sentimental 
side, and the great curse we are seeking to 
destroy is rooted deep in physiological and 
psychological laws and material interests, re- 
quiring the application of stringent remedies, 
founded on an accurate perception of the true 
causes of intemperance, physical, ethical, and 
social. Love will be sure to blunder and fail, 
unless she shall first consult her sister Truth. 


THE WORK BEFORE US. 


THE ADVICE OF A VETERAN. 
BY DR. F. R. LEES. 


I sex that you are entering upon a new phase of 
the great work in which you have been already 
so successfully engaged, and I trust that it may 
be equally successful. May an old man who has 
been in the work from the very beginning—sixty 
years ago at least—offer to you his views of the 
present position of the cause, and of what he 
deems to be the special needs of the hour ! 

I am no pessimist, and look for no sudden 
results. Having foreseen the many and mighty 
obstacles in the path of national reformation, 
I felt that the change required could never be 
realised save through a gradual process of educa- 
tion and of persistent discussion. Human 
ignorance and custom are stolid impediments to 
progress, especially so when entrenched in 
sensuous appetites and sordid interest, and no 

t cause, even with favouring circumstances, 
as ever firmly established itself within one 
goneration, and few within two. There is, 
therefore, no good reason for despair, or for 
doubting that the evils which society by its 
blunders has created, society by its intelligence 
can destroy. It is always a question of will. 
The temperance cause, indeed, as an_ agitation, 
has, within half a century, reached a domination 
perfectly unexampled, notwithstanding the fact 
that for the first twenty years of its history the 
press, the pulpit, the platform, the professions, 
and the Parliament—‘ all the powers that be ’— 
were in bulk distinctly against it. The secret of 
its power is this—it was a clear and earnest 
uprising of the patriotism and good sense of the 
common people against a felt enemy of the com- 
munity. It had to fight its way, as it were, 
through bush and forest, and if its triumphs 
were gradual, there has been no recession or 
retreat. The positions won have been main- 
tained, each in turn—through experience, 
science, criticism, and to-day the venal portion 
of the press, at the bidding of a wealthy mono- 
poly, are in argument as helpless as simpletons, 
and can reproduce only the old and oft exploded 
fallacies of a past generation. 


mage of the majority of the girls in its employ 1s 
higher than that of the majority of girls in any 
other factory. Taking the girls between 16 and 25 
years of age employed at the cocoa and chocolate 
works at Bournville (four miles from Birming- 
ham), it is found that 13 per cent. of them earn 
from 8s. to 10s. a week; 24 per cent., 10s. to 
12s. ; 34-1 per cent., 12s. to 15s. ; 20°9 per cent., 
15s. to 17s. ; and 8 per cent, 18s. and upwards. 
Comparing these figures with those given for 
firms in other parts of the country which are 
said to pay a fair wage, it is found that at 
Bournville the minimum earnings are consider- 

_ ably higher than they are elsewhere, and that a 
considerable proportion (about 28 per cent.) of the 
girls are paid a good deal more than what is given 
as the maximum standard of other firms of good 
repute. This, however, is by nomeans all. As 
already said, the most solicitous care is taken 
to make the girls comfortable and happy. A 
uotation from Miss Collet’s official report will 
ow this better than any picturesque description. 


MORAL SUASION. 


Moral suasion—pardon the pleonasm, since all 
suasion is moral or immoral—suasion, or the pre- 
sentation of evidence—has long ago reached the 
conscience of the convertible section of the com- 
munity to which it has had access. We have at 
present to deal mainly with the interests and 
the appetites, which are forces that cannot be 
overthrown by argument. Law is for the law- 
less, hence legislation is the complement of the 
agitation. It is the duty of the State to protect 
the people whom it governs, and it can do this 
only by suppressing the causes of public mischief 
and disorder so far as it can; but it isa crime 
against the people to license the agents of that 
mischief. It prohibits the causal factors of 
pestilence—why does it license the factors of 
insanity and crime? The traffic is a moral cess- 
pool, a hundred times worse than the material 
cesspool. 

All persons, therefore, who really care for the 
welfare of the millions, and for the triumph of 
the Temperance Cause, should rally to the sup- 
port of the Veto Bill, for until that is made law 
the power to act effectually is beyond reach, and 
we can only palaver and lament ; we can neither 
prevent drunkenness nor reclaim the inebriate 
effectually. The drunkard is a person whose 
will is broken, but the very best of men cannot, 
either by wish or prayer, prevent a narcotic from 
exerting its appointed influence on blood, nerve, 
and brain cell, of either moderate drinker or 
inebriate, and that influence is indeed the one 
essential factor in the causation of the world’s 
great curse. 


DAMP BOOTS CHANGED. 


At page 54 of the Blue Book already men- 
tioned she says: ‘‘The hours of labour when 
busy, viz., from September to December, are 6 
a.m. to 5.30 p.m. A cup of wa'm tea and a tea 
biscuit are given to every girl when she comes in 
the morning ; half an hour is allowed for break- 
fast, a quarter of an hour for lunch, and an hour 
for dinner. During this season they leave off 
at 1 p.m. on Wednesday and 12.30 p.m. on 
Saturday. For nine months in the year the 
hours are 8.45 a.m. to 5.30 p.m., and till 1.30 
p.m. on Saturday. The girls change their boots 
if damp, and place them on racks in the cloak- 
rooms above hot-water pipes. For the sake of 
cleanliness, they have to wear white holland 
dresses at their work, taken off before they go 
home ; they are charged two-thirds of the cost 
of the holland, and make the dresses them- 
selves. They must have a clean dress every 
Monday.” 
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‘¢ A playground of a-out three-fourths of an 
acre is provided for the girls, shut in by trees, 
and with cenches all around it, several of which 
are under cover. . . . The cloak-room is 
large and well fitted, and lukewarm water is 
laid on for washing. The dining-room is fitted 
with seats, with backs reversible into tables, and 
the room is frequently used as a lecture hall. 
A . The factory is lighted with electric light. 
The ventilation is excellent, and the fresh air 
warmed by hot pipes as it comesin. . . .” 


TWO MENTAL CONDITIONS. 


All genuine reforms are, of course, dependent 
upon two mental conditions—that the reformer 
who sees the evil shall sincerely desire its 
removal, and that he shall know how to do it. 
Between the knowing and the doing there should 
be no interval; duty cannot be postponed to 
ease or pleasure, by the real Christian ; and it 
is at once a wiser and higher charity to prevent 
than to relieve suffering and sorrow. Yet how 
many people err in this matter, substituting 
sentiment for service, and even praying or 
hoping that God will do that which He 
commands His true servants to accomplish. 
All the Divine grace for which we pray must 
consist of three phenomena of the soul—light 
to guide, love to impel, power to do. This is of 
the essence of moral action, and the degree in 


WOMEN SUPERINTENDENTS. 


“The women work entirely apart from the 
men, and are superintended by forewomen. It 
is the special business of a district nurse to visit 
the girls who arc ill, and a committee of fore- 
women meets once a week to give out tickets 
that may be required for hospitals, ete. About 
thirty-six cottages, which might be described as 


Miss Sutter, the authoress of the hopeful 
book “ A Colony of Mercy,” was at St. James's 
Hall last Sunday, when Mr. Price Hughes dis- 
cussed that volume. She is shortly proceeding 
to Scotland. 
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A KAFFIR WOMIAN’S 
SPEECH. 


BY MRS. ELIZABETH WHEELER ANDREW, 


A rew months ago when we visited South Africa 


as round-the-world missionaries, Dr. Kate 
Bushnell and myself held a meeting with a great 
company of the native Kaffir men and women 
in church. I shall never forget the singing of 
those people, how glorious it was, and how it 
lifted our very hearts to heaven. It was my 
first experience of speaking through an inter- 
preter, and I remember my nervousness, but 
the pastor who interpreted for us did it with 
such sympathy and quickness of comprehension 
that we were set at rest in a little while and 
talked freely. Toward the close of the meet- 
ing we asked the women to linger to be 
formed into a White Ribbon Band Union, if 
they should be so disposed, and I can now see 
that little company of women gathered on 
the front seats all around us when the great 
audience had dispersed. They were dressed in 
calico gowns, they had old shabby shawls around 
them, their heads were bare except for the small 
turbans. Several of the women had their 
babies strapped to their backs in the blanket or 
shawl that was about their shoulders. And 
oh their serious faces! It didn’t matter that 
this was an entirely new scene to them; their 
whole souls were in what was being done, and 
they had a native dignity that would put to 
shame the affectations of polite society. After 
we had talked to them and had obtained their 
names (for they said they were desirous to join 
our great band, and the Fort Elizabeth W.C.T.U. 
was willing to take them under its maternal 
wing), the pastor asked their names—such 
strange-sounding ones—and at the close he 
said one of these women wished to speak. Now 
this was an unheard-of thing among those 
people, because even the Christian men thought 
that the women should have nothing to 
say at all, and the pastor was evidently em- 
barrassed, but we told him we were delighted to 
have her speak. So she rose with much natural 
dignity, and with a sweet voice said to us, “ We 
women have been greatly troubled, for we have 
seen that our race was dying off the face of the 
earth because of drink, and we have often said, 
‘What can be done; what are we women to 
do?’ and so we gathered ourselves into a little 
woman’s temperance prayer-meeting, and we 
have been crying to God and asking to 


be told. Now we are sure he sent you 
and Dr. Bushnell to show what we can 
do.” ‘Then another woman, on gaining 


courage, said, ‘I wish to ask that whenever Dr. 
Bushnell addresses our native men, she will 
ask them not to sell our daughters for cattle ; 


and kitchen, suitable for middle-class 
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that she will ask them to remember that we are 
not our own, as she has been teaching us to- 
night, that we are bought with a price, and that 
it is a shame that, since Christ has bought us, 
a price should be put upon our heads.” 
She spoke from the standard of a Kaflir woman. 
She did not know of the white-ribbon host of 
women who had every opportunity for educa- 
tion; she could not possibly conceive of the 
advance that women were making in various 
parts of the world, but she did know the suffer- 
ing of her people, and her heart rang true to 
the needs of the womanhood of her race. So 
we bade them good-bye, but our hearts have 


gone back and our prayers have ascended for 


that band of ignorant women who could scarcely 
any one of them read or write, but agreed to 
belong to this great world sisterhood. 


Hotes and Queries. 
QUESTIONS. 


Ciry.—I have heard that there are ‘ build- 
ings” or ‘‘flats” let out in suites of rooms 
containing, at least, a bedroom, sitting-room, 
ople, near 
the city. If you could possibly give me any 
information on the subject, I should be very 
much obliged. 

W. ALLEN.—Can you tell me where I can get 
a good set of lantern slides dealing with the 


prohibition question, which would include the 


portraits of such men as General Neil Dow, 
photos of towns in the prohibition states, giving 
one an opportunity to alter the confused public 
mind concerning them? A set of slides would 
be one way of adding to the interest, and 
utilising the occasion, of the coming celebration. 

ENGLIsHwomMaN. — Why do English people 
refer to their native land as the mother country, 
while Germans call the land of their birth the 
German Fatherland ! 

Brookwoop. --Can any of your readers re- 
commend me a practical book on the manage- 
ment of children and babies? Also, can you 
advise me how to obtain some knowledge by 
self-instruction on the construction of the 
body? 

FLorEnvtr.—I should be grateful if any student 
of Browning would give me in a few words her 
idea of the purport of the argument and lesson 
of the short poem, ‘‘ Easter-Day.” 

ANSWERS. 

BELLE Vur.—A request is made by “Belle 
Vue” for information respecting a “ sick benefit 
club for women.” May I be allowed to direct 
his attention to a pamphlet on such, entitled 
“The Old Club and the New,” which may be 
obtained through Stanton & Son, printers, 
Northampton? I think the answers are put in 
a clear and concise form, and might be a help. 
I had it to read for my Mothers’ Meeting. 


[We invite questions from our readers, to which 
we shall give answers. Failing the neces- 
sary information, we shall publish the 
question and solicit answers.—Ep. W. S.] 
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THE CAMPAIGN IN THE COUNTRY. 
STATE TREATMENT OF INEBRIATES. 


Tue following memorial to the Right Honourable 
H. H. Asquith, Q.0., M.P., was unanimously 
adopted at a crowded and enthusiastic public 
meeting, held in the Town Hall of the City of 
Manchester on Monday afternoon, January 
29th, Face over by the Right Honourable the 
Lord Mayor of Manchester :— 

Your memorialists desire to express their full 
concurrence in the recommendations contained in 
the report (dated April 22nd, 1893) of the Depart- 
mental Committee appointed to inquire into the 
best mode of dealing with habitual drunkards, and 
are of ee that itis desirable that the provi- 
sions of the Inebriates Acts of 1879 and 188 


should be supplemented and extended by further 
legislation based upon the recommendations of the 
Committee, with the view of making 
coming within the definition of habitual drunkards 
in those Acts amenable to the jurisdiction of 


persons 


justices, and that (subject to such safeguards as 
may be deemed necessary) justices should be em- 
powered to send such persons for a limited term 
without their own consent to authorised retreats 
established for their protection and reformation. 
Your memorialists have heard with much satisfaction 
that you have expressed your desire to bring in « 
Bill during the next Session of Parliament to give 
effect generally to these recommendations. And 
they earnestly pray you to introduce such a measure 
into the House of Commons at the earliest possible 
date. The resolution to adopt this memorial was 
moved by Mr. Phillips, who, from his connection 
with the successful Home for inebriate women at 
Fallowfield, was entitled to speak with authority 
on the subject. Mrs. Hughes, the President of the 
W.C T.A. of Manchester, supported the resolution, 
as did the Mayors of Salford and Bolton, the Ion. 
and Rev, A. T, Lyttleton, Canon Hicks, and Mr, W. 
J. Crossley. 

Among the speakers were several magistrates, 
who stated that the need of such Homes was only 
too obvious to them from their experiences on the 
bench, and they felt sure the subject only needed 
to be brought before the public to meet with aimost 
universal approval. It was manifest that the 
money now spent on these habitual drunkards in 
short terms of imprisonment, which had never 
been known to effect a cure, would be far better 
spent in longer terms of confinement in an Inebriate 
Home where there would be a chance for a per- 
manent cure. 

The chief speaker of the afternoon was Lady 
Henry Somerset, the Fresident of the B. W.T, A., 
who was supported on the platform by Mrs. Hughes, 
the President of the Manchester Association, and 
other ladies. She said that the chief characteristic 
of this age was that evil is no longer looked upon 
as a necessity, but that the conviction was growing 
upon us that the remedies lay largely in our own 
hands. Inebriety is now proved to be a disease 
that is more or less amenable to medical and 
hygienic treatment, and those who study the 
subject in all its phases are learning to recognise 
that its victims are not so much subjects for penal 
measures as for curative care. She made a strong 
plea on the ground of the physical and mental 
weakness induced by inebriety that its victims 
should be protected from their own enfeebled wills 
and diseased appetites, and closed with an earnest 
appeal to all the friends of humanity to support a 
Bill so manifestly righteous, and so vitally necessary 
to the welfare of the nation. 


Cures Coughs and Colds. 


VIELLIN’S FOOD 


For INFANTS and INVALIDS. 


FLEET, HAMPSHIRE, Nov, 23rd, 189:3. 


Sir,—I enclose a photograph of my little boy, who has been brought up on your Food since three days old, He is 


a strong and healthy child in every way, and weighed 26lbs. when nine months old. 


I am, yours faithfully, (Rev.) EB. 8. FArbe nt. 


MELLIN’S EMULSION 


OF COD LIVER OIL. 


Invaluable for Bronchitis, ete. 


For Children and Adults, 


Price 2/6 and 4/8 per Bottle. Sample Size, 1s. Of all Chemists and Stores. 


Samples, Pamphlet and “Prospectus post free on application to 
MELLIN’S FOOD WORKS, Stafford Street, PECKHAM, S.E. 
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NATIONAL BRITISH WOMEN’S 


TEMPERANCE ASSOCIATION, 


FEDERATED TO THE WORLD'S WOMAN'S 
CHRISTIAN TEMPERANCE UNION. 


NEWS .FROM THE BRANCHES. 


STOKE NEWINGTON.—A number of successfal 
meetings have been held during the month, under 
the auspices of the branch, including a Helles 3 
room meeting, held at Mrs, Wheeler's, Lordship 
Park, when Dr. Sarah Anderson Brown spoke on the 
subject of the pro Industrial Home for 
Inebriate Women. 6 meeting was enthusiastic, 
and a substantial collection was taken for the 
Home, 

ForEst GATE.—A social meeting was held in 
the Lecture Hall recently, at which a report of the 
year's work was submitted by the committee, which 
showed that the membership is increasing. Mrs. 
Paddon spoke on the success of the work, and Mrs. 
White Bamford gave an address, 

NEw SovTHGATE.—The members of this branch 
held their first annual Council in January. The 
report which was presented showed good work 
done. Mrs. Huxley was elected President, Mrs. 
Davidge secretary, Mrs. Mead treasurer. A tea and 

ublic meeting followed, when a lecture was given 
y Rev. G. Freeman. 

SuTtTon.—On Monday, January 22nd, a tea and 
Ea meeting was held at the Brickfields’ Mission 

ll. Mr. Carpenter presided, and Mr. Ward gave 
an address. 

WILLESDEN.—Two public meetings were held on 
22nd of January in the Wesleyan Lecture Hall—in 
the afternoon for women only, presided over by 
Mrs. Groom and addressed by Miss Tiuling. In the 
evening Rev. R. O. Gillie, M.A., took the chair, and 
addresses were given by Mre. White Bamford and 
Miss Tinling. Solos and duets added to the interest 
of both meetings, 

Woop GREEN.—A meeting of the Wood Green 
branch was held on Wednesday evening in the 
Bourke Hall. The chair was taken by Sir B. W. 
Richardson, M.D., F.B.8., who was supported by the 
Hon. and Rev. Canon Leigh, M.A., Mrs. Hawkins 
(president of the branch), Mrs. OC. C. Reed (hon. 
secretary), Miss Hoddinott, Miss Phillips, Rev. 
Dancan Macrae, Rev. W. Haines, Rev. A. G. Blenkin, 
Rev. Thomas Burnett, Colonel Durrant, and others. 

OxFORD.—The annual meeting of the Oxford 
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branch was held on January 25th, in the Rectory 
Room, St. Aldate’s, kindly lent by Canon 
Christopher. Mrs. T. H. Green (the president) 
presided. The officers for the ensuing year were 
all re-elected. The report was read by Mrs. Dann, 
and the financial statement was given by Miss 
Hills, A sum was voted to the new Home about 
to be established for Inebriate Women, New 
subscribers were obtained for THE WOMAN'S 
SIGNAL. 

CLEVEDON.—A drawing-room meeting was held 
at Speen House to commemorate the Women's 
Crusade. Miss Shilston gave an address, and a good 
collection was taken for the proposed Industrial 
Home. ; 

TOXTETH, LIVERPOOL,—A drawing-room meet- 
ing was held on January 20th, at Mrs. Drysdale’s, 
in commemoration of the Women’s Crusade. After 
the reading and singing of the Crusade hymn and 
Psalm, the “ Story of the Woman’s Whiskey War ” 
was read. Mrs. Wilson, of Sheffield, spoke on the 
Indian cantonments scandal, and a memorial was 
sent up to the M.P.s for Liverpool and Secretary 
of State for India. A collection was taken for the 
proposed Home. 

GrImMsBy.—A new branch has been formed in the 
districts of New Clee and and Weelsby by Mrs. 
Emmett, of Leeds. Mrs, Wintringham presided 
at the meeting, when Mrs. Squires was elected 

resident; Mrs, J. R. Benton, secretary ; Mrs. John 
Bmith, treasurer; and Mrs. Mackay, literature 
secretary. <A public tea and meeting followed, at 
which addresses were given by Rev. G. Warren 
and Miss Wilkin. Miss Carrie Mudd and Miss 
Kitching also took part. 

BIRMINGHAM.—The annual meeting of the Bir- 
mingham Ladies’ Temperance Union was held 
January 23rd at the Temperance Institute. Miss 
Cadbury presided. Miss Bassett, hon. secretary, 
read the annual report. The following ladies were 
all re-elected to office: President, Miss Cadbury ; 
treasurer, Mrs. Bassett; hon. secretaries, Miss 
Bassett and Miss Knowles. The Hon. Emily Kin- 
naird gave an address. 

OAKLEY PLACE (“ Y” BRANCH).—A concert was 
given on January 13th under the auspices of the 
“y™” Branch. Miss Montague’s orchestra of 
twenty-two lady mandolinists rendered skilful 
and artistic service. Miss Rosalie Budgett also 
assisted. Mrs. Charke led. 

GREAT GRIMSBY (‘‘ Y” BRANCH).—On Thursday 


Is now offering this superb and handsomely-cased 
American Organ, 4ft. llin high, of solid American 
Walnut, at a price which é 
It bas five stops, including 
two couplers, treble and bass, and vox humana, The tone is rich and pure. It has knee swell. 


rings it within tbe 


ve years. 
List of Testimoniels sent free. 


Elliot Stock, Esq., writes: 
‘ May 18, 1893. 62, Pater- 

noster Row. I have 
much pleasure in 
i testifying to the 
eatisfaction which 
> the: instrument re- 
cently bought 
be has given, and 
Ma the reasonable- 
m ness of ita cost.” 


last a meeting was held in the Ebenezer School- 
room, Mrs. John Barker, jun., presiding. Mrs, 
Frank Bennett and Mrs. J. F. Wintringham spoke 
in support of a resolution, ably proposed by the 
President, in favour of the Government Liquor 
Traffic (local control) Bill. Miss Russell, Miss 
Clara Bennetts, the Rev. J: Hodgson, and others 


took part. 


MEDAL CONTESTS. 

The age gore becraner oad ere and 
you people are introdu nto Great 
Britain by the B.W.T.A. Mr. W. Jennings 
Demorest, of New York City, has expended more 
than ten thousand pose gold and silver medals 
to be awarded to those who speak best on various 
phases of the temperance question. A new book 
containing extracts from the best addresses of 
leading speakers has just been published, and can 
be had, with full iculars of how to conduct 
the entertainment, by addressing Henry J. Osborn, 
secretary of the Demorest Medal Contests, 112, 
Fleet-street, London. 


A HINT TO BRANCH SECRETARIES. 

Reports of Work should be sent in up to date. 
Many reports of meetings and evangelistic missions 
reach the office some weeks after the event. Only 
current news will be inserted in THE WOMAN'S 
SIGNAL, and reports should be sent in by Monday 
morning each week; written on one side of the 

per only, and addressed to Mrs. Ward Poole, 24, 
Hemorial Hall. 


PUBLICATIONS. NEW BOOKS. 


MARRIAGE AND HEREDITY. By 
Mrs. JosePH Lucas. Price ls.; by post 1s. 1d. 
EVERY DAY RELIGION. By Mrs. 
PEARSALL SMITH (H.W.S.). Price 28. 6d., 


post free. 
NINETEEN BEAUTIFUL YEARS, By 
Miss WILLARD. Price 2s, 6d., post free. 


NOTICE. 


Special assorted parcels of literature, at a reduced 
price, can be had for 2s. 6d., 5s. 6d. £1, or 
upwards, on application to the Secretary, 24, 

emorial Hall, Farringdon Street, London. 


COUNT 


ATTEIS 
REMEDIES 


ARE THE 


BEST 


Pamphlet, containing List of Diseases for which each 
Remedy may be used, FREE from The Manager, 


18, Pall Mall East, London, S.W. 


AFTERNOON 
Holiness Meetings. 


Mrs. BRAMWELL BOOTH 


Will conduct HoLINESss MEETINGS 


THURSDAY AFTERNOONS 
IN 


Exeter (Lower) ball, 
COMMENCING FEBRUARY Ist, 


AT 3 O'CLOCK, 
—— 


MRS. BRAMWELL BOOTH’S 
First-Class Steam Laundry 


FOR FAMILY AND SCHOOL WORK. 


—— 


VANS COLLECT AND DELIVER. 


Established to afford a Bridge of Hope and 
“Way Out” for Deserving Women 
by means of honest employ. 
Commended by the Christian World, Black 
and White, All the World, ete. 
Price Lists Free. 
259, Make STREET, HACKNEY. 


HE and head noises 
successfull 

overcome with Wales's 

Patent Sound Discs. In- 


visible ; worn months without removal ; 
same to the ears as glasses are to the 
eyes, Particulars Free. 


ThEow Bond Street, London, W. 


BREAKFAST—SUPPER. 


EPPS 8 


GRATEFUL— COMFORTING. 


COCOA 


BOILING WATER OR MILK. 


CASH’S 


CAMIBRIG —FRILLINGS, 


For TRIMMING LADIES’ AND CHIL- 
DREN'S UNDERCLOTHING AND 
CHILDREN’S AND INFANTS’ WaAsH- 
ING DRESSES, ALSO FOR TRIMMING 
PILLOW CASES, SHEETS, AND 
AMERICAN SPREADS. 


IMPERIAL 


PLAIN. 


NEW ILLUSTRATFD PATYERN BOK 

(containing Woven Samples of 

material) free by post on appli- 
cation to— 


& J. CASH, 
COVENTRY. 


The QUEEN says:—“It is the 
fashion for large firms to issue 
pamphlets to the public, but few have 
issued such an attractive catalogue as 


that now published by Messrs. J. and 
J. Cash,” : 


J. 


THE WOMAN'S SIGNAL. 


EDUCATIONAL. 


60 WORDS For 2s, 
9d. for each Additional 9 Werds, 
Displayed Advertisements 5/- per inch, 


New College, 


OLIFTONYILLE, MARGATE. 
Head Master: Rev. G. Hugh Jones. 
Latin, Greek, French, Germa, and 
thorough lish. At Christmas last more 
than one half of the pupils were successful 
at public examinations. Backward, young, 
and delicate boys receive careful attention. 
Decided Christian training. epeooa 

premises. Fees £45, no necessary extras. 


TEACHERS’ GUILD 


Creat Britain & Ireland, 
74, GOWER ST.,W.C. 


REGISTRY FOR WOMEN TEACHERS. 

The Registrar, Miss A. G. CooPER, has on 
the books several highly-qualified teachers, 
English and Foreign, Graduates, Trained, 
and Specialists in Music and Art, and other 
subjects. Heads of Schoo's, and Families 
wili find that every care is taken to admit 
only qualified teachers. Teachers of various 
subjects are admitted to the Registry who 
can furnish satisfactory credentials. 


TO LET, APARTMENTS, ETC. 
30 WORDS For 2s, 
9d, for each Additional 9 Words. 
Displayed Advertisements 5/- per inch, 
PoLSEstONe best part).—Good 
Private TEMPERANOH BOARDING 
HOUSE, conducted on Christian 


rinciples; home comforts; 42s. to 52s. 6d. 
inclusive weekly.—Miss WoopwaRp (mem- 


a ea ery name 
LONDON. 
WILD'S 
Temperance Hotel 
84 to 40, LUDGATE HILL. 


Home Comforts. Cleanliness & Quiet. 
Central for Bus'ness and Pleasure. 


SITUATIONS, ETC., WANTED. 


30 WORDS For ls, 6d. 
9d. for each Additional 9 Words, 
hree insertions as Two. 


OUNG LADY, age seventeen, life- 
log abstainer, daughter of B. W., 
seeks Situation as CLERK, or in light 

business; good writer; references.—Address, 

Miss Griffin, Worth Villa, West Green, 

Tottenham. (w.s.281. 


SITUATIONS, ETC., VACANT: 


30 WORDS For 2s. 
9d. for each Additional 9 Words: 
Three insertions as Two. 


Se gtr WANTED to help with 
MUSIC PRAOTICE. Unusual advan- 
tages for completing own education.— 
Knightsville College and School of Music, 
Lewisham High Road, 8.E. (w.H.159. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


30 WORDS For 2s. 


9d. for each Additional 9 Words. 
Displayed Advertisements 5s. per inch, 


A TEMPERANCE Worker earnestly 
appeals for help to save the home of 
reclaimed man, Smallest donations 
thankfully received.—Full particulars given 
by Mies Harris, Hon. Secretary B.W.T.A., 
alley View, Clevedon, Somerset. (w.s. 284 


FOREIGN STAMPS. 
ANTED. — Collection Foreign 
Stamps. Commenced before 1870 
preferred. Up to £100 given for 
. Also atl Weet Indies stamps, 
pecans &s. valu-s.—‘‘ Philateliet,” 184, 
Adelaide Road, Loudon, N.W. | w.s.276. 


b6 ’ c ” 
Woman’s Signal. 
Trade advts. __... coe +. 5/- perinch, 
Series ... 4/6 thirteen, 4/- twenty-six, 
3/6 fifty-two. 
Page ... see t0e we £19, 
Half-page ... eco vw. &5 59, 
Quarter one seo 2 156. 
Special positions by a ement. 
All advertisements should be sent to the 
sole Agente— 

JOHN HADDON & CO., Bouveriea House, 
Salisbury Square, Fleet Bti+et, B.0., 
not later than TUESDAY morning for inser- 
tions in the next issue 


GENUINE GRAPE JUICE 


Free from Alcohol. 
Excellent Communion 
Wines. 


Price List. 250 QO 
‘estimonials, ete., 
Post on ~\ 


t-free ap- 
lication. \%. RED ALICANTE, 
WW MUSCAT, MARSALA, 
SS Reputed Pints, 148. to 20s. 
\ per doz. uted Quarts, 
248. to 368. per dos. 
SMALL SAMPLES of four of 
\\ tho above wiil be sent oa free 
on receipt of 28. 6d., by 
F. WRIGHT, MUNDY & CO., 


MERTON RD., KENSINGTON, LONDON, W. 
A® RECOMMENDED by the U: ted Wine 
Department of the B.W.T.A, 


BUMSTED’S 
TABLE SALT. 


THE “‘ PERFECT HYCIENE” SHOES, 


IN OALF LEATHER FOR WINTER 
WEAR, AND IN GLACE KID 
FOR SUMMER WEAR. 


10/6 
14/6 


These shoes are made of durable leather, 
they have the cular advantage of fitting 
the heels closely, are of a shape suitable to 
the natural comfort of the feet, and are of 
sufficient elegance to commend themselves 


to the eye. 
PAREER & CO., 


145, OXFORD ST., LONDON, W. 
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GIYWYEN AWAY. 
REVULCANISED GoLp Mepat RUBBER STAMPS. 


Ba Ei 


Your Name, your Mon bottle of 
Ese eo a ta 
or 9d., ; 

Nickel Silver Pen and Pencil adie! 
with Name Stamp, ¢d. Nickel 


Palace (John 


Crystal ( Bond's 
Daughter's) Gold Med. 
Inix Worke 73: Seutexnin ‘Roaae 


SAVE MONEY. 


PEACHS.»°€CURTAINS 
PIs Direct from the Looms at Factory 2}s 


Popular Guinea Parcel 
ifor 1894, CARRIAGE PAID. (Reg.) 


Lot No. 708.—Contains 4 Pairs Brion Sanity 


8. wide, 1 Pair Choica 
8 8. long, 60 ips, 
SAEs, Lone, ° ine. 


“3 
8 with 


e best quali 
ped Edges, sent OA RRIAGE’PALD, got 
sent if desired. Popular Pa 
tised for the past 16 


sfaction. w 
bodiment of all that ie good in 
design, style, and finish, and is 
SATISFACTION GUARANTEED OR 
MONEY RETURNED. 
Prize Medals, Chicago, 1893, § Toronto, 1892. 
SEND POST CARD for 1804 PRIOR LIST (Post 
Free), showing 200 ILLUSTRATIONS the latest 
styles in Lace Curtains, Laces, Silk Flouncings, 
Mantle Capes, Roller Blinds, and all the new Lace 
Novelties. P.0.0.’s, and Chequee payable to 
8. PEACH & SONS, LISTER GATE, 
NOTTINGHAM. [Est. 1857. 


“BHLFAST HOUSH.” 


SALE OF IRISH LINENS. 


WALPOLE Brothers 


Being actual Mannfacturers, the necessity for keeping their Looms — 
constantly going renders imperative this clearance of surplus stock. During 
the sale they offer the whole of their splendid stock of 


DOUBLE DAMASK TABLE LINENS, 
SHEETINGS, TOWELS, 
LADIES’ UNDERCLOTHING, 
CAMBRIC HANDKERCBIEFS, Etc., 
At figures much below the lowest wholesale trade prices. 
SALE PRICE LISTS AND PATTERNS CV APPLICATION. 


PRO OO 


WALPOLE BROTHERS, 
89, NEW BOND STREET, LONDON, W. 


CHEAPEST AND BEST COOKED FOOD 


FOR INFANTS, ETC. 


is the only food whick contains the WHEAT PHOSYHATES 
pot eh ed Pi: Wheat Bran, and is therefore the most NOURISHING food in 


for INFA* 18, INV ALIDS, and ADULTS, 


‘for INFANTS ; 


Developing the Bone, Muscle, Teeth, and Brain. In 
great ctteation is paid tothe Conversion of the Stare 


[the WORLD 


rocess of manufacture, 
into Dextrine, thereby 


rendering the Dist specially suitable for the weak digestive powers of Infants. 


for INVALIDS ; 


RESTORATIVE, IxvigoratrNa, Eastty Dicestep,f{and retained by the weakest 
stomach when all other food is refused, 


for ADULTS ; 


A Delicious Breakfast or Auppee Dish. 


VITALISES the Bran and al 


the functions of the body. 


4.1b, Sample in HANDSOME ENAMELLED Bor sent free on receipt of 3d. to cover postage 
(nine, 1 brevis dite t 3a, 9d., or sent carriage paid by 
, Chemists, etc., in Tins, 1 lb. at 1s. . at 36, 9d, 
Sold by GreAME FOOD OO., Lid., Lombard-road, Battersea, London, 8.W. 
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H.R.H. The Duchess of York says she “was most interested in reading 
THE YOUNG WOMAN.” 


adn thy iB ns ~L iaall e hbe nmncde A—Lin > Lees in —__— —— {J 


/THE YOUNG WOMAN | 
| Is the best Magazine for Women who Read and Think. 


3 D Always Bright, Clever, 
a ‘ 
And Up-to-Date. 


Soasoa too toes 
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E want every reader of The Woman's Signal ¢o0 order Tut Younc Woman /or 
February. This number ts NOW READY, PRICE 3¢@., and orders should be given at ONCE in order 
to make sure of a supply. Amongst the leading features of this number we may mention :-— 


THE DUCHESS OF TECK AT WHITE | THE STORY OF JEZEBEL. 
LODGE. By Preb. GORDON CALTHROP. 


Fa a 


By HULDA FRIEDERICHS. 


: P $ 

Fully Illustrated. With Portrait. 

THE AMERICAN GIRL. HALF-HOURS IN THE LIBRARY. 

By Mrs. HAWEIS. By W. J. DAWSON. ¢ 

A COMPLETE STORY. : 
By KATHARINE TYNAN. | “BETWEEN OURSELVES.” 


.o, 
? 


nc ‘Illustrated. A Friendly Chat with the Girls. 3 
* $ JOHN SPRANGE WINTER ATHOME. By “AMICA” ¢ 
An Illustrated Interview. NEW SERIAL TALE & 

HOW CAN I EARN MY LIVING? By Mrs, OLIPHANT, 
By Miss BILLINGTON. —Etc,etc. 

$ The Arrangements for 1894 include— $ 
$ % 
$ THE STORY OF MY LIFE. : 
‘ By FRANCES E. WILLARD. $ 
4 : OUR LADY HYMN WRITERS. % 
¢ BOT ees SWAN, JANE BARLOW, S&S. R. By J. CUTHBERT HADDEN. $ 
% CROOKETT, KATHARINE TYNAN, JOHN REID, % 
$ etc. - THROUGH TRANSYLVANIA ON MY BICYCLE. x 
3 HEALTH AND BEAUTY. By Mrs. E, R. PENNELL. + 
: By Dr. N : THE STUDY OF ASTRONOMY. $ 
+ PLAIN TALKS ABOUT aol, COOKERY. By AGNES GIBERNE. : 
dade See coe LADIES’ MEN? : 
+ HOW CAN | EARN my LIVING . ParerstelMize By HULDA FRIEDERICHS. + 
$ BILLINGTON (one of the ablest Lady Journalists of the day). | HOW TO PLAY LAWN TENNIS. z 
$ LETTERS FROM THE Seer SOUTH. 7 By Mrs. HILLYARD. : 
4 By Mrs. JOSEPHINE B THE CONDITION OF WORKIN ps 
+ PORTRAITS, prea AND CHARACTER By Miss CLEMENTINA BLAOK. WOMEN, $ 
3 KETCHES. ‘ 
: ae spol 7 Marjorie Gardos, Madame putolmetts Atartny, REMINISCENCES OF GENERAL GORDON. + 
a i ’ , Mrs. Humphr ’ s 
% wes Weston, Deckees of Teck, Jean lujelow. Mrs. Grawford, By Mrs. RUSSELL GURNEY. ; 
« John Strange Winter, Hon. Maude Stanley, etc., etc. Etc., Etc. eS 
4 y 
¥ 4 % 
3 One Copy will be sent Post Free for 4s. per annum. = 
ee 3 
£3 y 
2 oe 


0, 
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London: S. W. PARTRIDGE & CO., 8 and 9, Paternoster Row, E.C. Edinburgh and Glasgow: JOHN MENZIES & CO. 
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